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AUCTIONS WANTED 
vnoie—on AUCTIONS CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS spans carevANT? 


(advantageous to TY! WRITERS 





+% Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).-— 2/- per line. (minimum 3 lines). Bor Fee 1/6. » and SAFES, etc., wanted for C Highs 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and MISCELLANEOUS FOR SALE sities ~ ae LORS, 74, Chancery | Lond r 

oder onl ane e. Silver, Jewellery olborn 3793. — 
eniade Naas smaaneig tech ips agi eatgeb tie apiggticaen fe LOrdiNG WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE S NEW. Brown smooth Shetland Twex 


*ictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 3 . 
Ho en a of ‘ctesececpaed Bee: pager Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars. double-breasted coat, W. size, £ 
’ " aad : whlichy Cameras. Trunks, S~orting Guns, Fishing Tackle, Sandals, black/red, three-inch heels, s 
Furniture. Linen. CASH for parcels. All British Silver Kid strap shoes, Louis heel, size 5, £3. 


5. “io PPAREL. Hignest prices reti tc 
ize 6, £4. carded Lounge Suits, Overcoat 
ing of all kinds. Privat? owners nr 






7. Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (established 

























































“ ) nptly e anen “iggy od cag «? x Firm. Established 23 years.—GORDON GIBSON Black Ninon evening gown, taffeta, ruching trim- aa ~~" path ot ngage 
Nastnir O11, ek WAS. Acction announce. AND CO., 131 and 141 Edgware Road, Marble ming, shoulder straps, lined, for tall slim, £4. Giean Girset, Tohann w.ce a 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808 34 Opossum Fur Coat, £20, Black wool Dorville = OLOUR iN Te Sel fe 
every Tuesday NORSETS. Send your Corsets to us. Our model frock, 34 bust, £12. Cut glass and silv r S N THs GARDEN, tet 
- C -opair , make. E ate biscuit barrel, £5. Sealed bottle Chanel No. 5, “Mountains in Flower,” §& Kraus = 
R. HARMER. experts will repair any make Estimate of Sagheg eae Lindsay Drummond.—MISS ME rau 
H PHILATELIC AUCTIONEER AND VALUER __©0St given and the Corsets returned to you in a £5.—Box 818. Aa Wowie. LVI ss, Ci 
e mop eileen’ ener SD wear reasonable time after acceptance. Corsets must AMPTON txpanding Caravan, 10 tt. long, 2 a 
39-42. NEW BOND STRE - LONDON. W.1 be cleaned before sending to Dept. C.. CORSET f single panelled, one double bed, oil cooking; XCHANGE. Complete 1945 °T wR” f 
vill hold the following MP AUCTIONS RENOVATING CO., LTD., 134, Baker Street. suitable for 8 h.p. car, price £350. 27 other cara- — any year’s copies “Country | SCH 
FEBRUARY 18, 19.—THE COLONIAL PORTION London. W.1. u : vans in stock. Delivery and ae e-purchase FIELD, Brookdene, Cirencester Rd nhan 
OF A GENERAL COLLECTION with, on the OUNTRY MANSIONS and De-Requisitioned  arranged.—F.0.C. CARAVAN CENTRE, 206, The UNS, both new and second Gl 
Second Day. British Empire properties of Premises Cleaned throughout and prepared Broadway. Cricklewood, N.W 2. Gladstone 2234, REPAIRS, immediate atten Gt 
Various Owners : also * COLLECTIONS AND for occupation. Carpets and Upholstered Furni- EAUTIFUL CHINEstr siLK SHAWL, wnoite FITTING at our shooting grounds. ticular 
VARIOUS ture Cleaned without removal by Shamroo background, 63 inches square, 20-inch fringe, free.—CHURCHILL, Orange Strex nw 
FEBRUARY 2), 26.—An unusually fine Foreign Process. Floors and Furniture polished. Paint £3).—Box 821 _ Leicester Square, | London, W.C.2. 
Sal prising the FOREIGN PORTION OF | washed. Estimates .ree.—HOUSEHOLD AND EAUTIFUL, Hardware Scotch and Island OOD condition, Rotoscytne. -driy 
A GENERAL COLLECTION and ANOTHER {NDUSTRIAL CLEANING CO. LTD., 32 Grosvenor Tweeds. Patterns, receipt stamped envelove. model only, not pusher.—W) O11 
WELL - LOTTED FOREIGN COLLECTION Gardens Mews North, S.W.1. Sloane 1050. MRS. STOBART,. White House. Woodbridge. STREETS, 110, Old Broad Str>et, } 5 
specially strong in Europe and containing fine EATH-WATCH BEETLE. Furniture Bectle and Suffolk ’ an ; ORSEHAIR, Badger Skins, PR 
_ ranges of modern issues. os all wood-borers can be completely eradicated LASSICAL MUSIC. 790 1,00) records for sale wanted to buy. Ask for ; ‘ 
MARCH 4 , 11 12 : THE \ ERY FINE MORTEN by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL. Trial (mostly sympaonies, concertos and chamber HASSMANN, 200a, Upper Thames St ica 
BOND P BRITISH 5 EMPIRE COLLECTION, siz> (1 pint) 4-, post free Full details from music, chiefly Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Haydn E.C.4. oy 
Bs0. OF WOKING, SURREY. yn RICHARDSON & STARLING. LTD., Winchest«r and Mozart: but also some Dvorak, Elgar. Franck, TIGHEST PRICES PAID for Coin 
= . ere K >, § tREY. ATALOGUE IAMUONDS, JEWELLERY. Old Gold, Antique Ss hube t, S humann. Sibelius, pst rcancba less he especially collections, gold a1 
\PRIL 8, 9._—THE “ JOHN SCOTT ANDERSON * and Modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- eciapienr OTR an volumes and ee pieces. Standard Catalogue of E 
BRITISH EMPIRE COLLECTION. OFFERE usually high prices. Call or post: HOLMES, four Glynd»bour a. ~ oan eg subject ta 5s. Coin and Medal Bulletin, 1s 
BY ORDER OF THE RIX OF LTD., The Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths. seed aechin a MODE: 0 ection are eee 3. 5. A. SEABY LTD., 65, Gt. Port 
aT aware mRRCON RS . 29 Old Bond Street. W.1. (REG. 1396) yased on price per record, and also for H.M.V. — London, W.1. 
LATE JOHN SCOTT ANDERSON, ESQ., OF a a " Autoradiogram. Model 292 (1936), to: Box 844. a —— 
OXFORD IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, entee ——— nar ELKS, Holloway Road, N.7, a 
APRIL 29. 30.—THE “ SIR ERNEST HOTSON ” SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN LECTRIC LIGHT PLANT complete, tor dis- 4% N12, offer good prices for mode1 
C ILLEC PION SILVER PLATE, ETC., urgently requir d for posal. 100v. Ruston Hornsby 5 h.p. engine duction furniture, carpets, curtains 
t thlished, 3d. ea ercept Ex >ort. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers with Crom~ton Parkinson dynamo, switchboard ture, pianos. billiards tables, etc.—I 
ed. post paid in the Country are BENTLEY & CO.. 65, New and batteries; little used.—Apply, HYDER AND 2747. Hillside 3214 and 4477. 
PUPHCK & SIMPSON, UPD. (Established in Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1, Tel a (BUILDERS), LTD., Plaxtol, Sevenoaks, ARGE CASH BOX with covered | t insid 
1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old MAYfair 0551 EE Co Tee F lid for not»s.—Box 836. 
Silver, Saeftield Plate, Jewellery, Old English ANDBAG REPAIRS ot all descriptions. ke- AVE YOUR FAVOURITE SUIT copied in a OSS. BROS. & CO. LTD. wi 
I Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects linings, broxen frames our specialities: over John Peel Countryside tweed from w) 14 - satisfactory pricés for good qualit 
Enzravings. Etchings, Colour Prints 24.000 satisfied customers. Send bags to ind 26 coupons. Fit guaranteed or money re- Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles) 
; Drawinzs. Postaze Books. * RENOVATIONS " (Dept. R.), Michael House. ra — ea patterns.—REDMAYNES. cond 2, King St., Covent Ga: 
MSS.. Old Violins. et at their ¢ s Wicklands Avenue, Saltdean. Sussex. Free igton, Cumberland. re — 
Bond Street. London. W.1. Tel.: M AY fair estimat’. Work done by ex-Servicemen JLLAND and HOLLAND Royal Ejector. M® ‘pec ane SO Seen a, 
PERSONAL ORSEBRASS COLLECTING, No. 3, 600 illus- a , ee ee a . pair 450 Express silver and Plated goods, Jeweller 
N ORIGINAL SPEECH for each occasion trations. coloured plats. Fullest informa- fone, enrele, we over £70 “3 gi, “Ment description, also Ladies’, Gentlemen 
A Public speaking privately taught.—Ring tion. Cloth 5s. post free.—H. S. RICHARDS, onaition. ers over 2/0.—BOX 640. dren’s discarded or misfit garment: 





Vesey Road, Sutton Coldfield AEGAR HORSE RUG, edged with scarlet braid: — Offer or cheque by return for consiz 





























WELbeck 4947 KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 67, Hal - _ oa iti “ ore “an. id - “ ~ nt 
lam Street, W.1 [* ANYONE tries to picx tne lock of a CHUBB In — eee monogram G"; what Est. 1860.—FERN HOUSE, NORBITON SU RRE\ 
oo : re Deed Box it locks itself even more securely offers ?—Box 822. D SUITS OF ARMO ath, — 
Nile MRED : OUNTA? esirous of pt : ms eT ee eee 4DS s AR} gently required f 
C See et Poactice ae kaa ot Pur” a range of sizes are now ready at 68 St. James's ARGE HANv-MADE INDIAN CARPET, 2 ft. O export; top prices paid.—G. T. RATCLIFFE 
heater mal Bhtion Ebictkicts. Betebe work sin st.. S.W.1 by 14.6 ft.; fawn ground, neutral colourings; ,TD., Kelvedon. Phone 116. 
h anc olton ricts 1S e work also > ate . nile! a > eosin eatieeeeniariiarendenontinns = 
indortaken. —Box 824 MITATION JEWELLERY. Pearls, Paste a8 New (with underfelt). Bargain £325.—Box 848. LD TORTOISESHELL TEA CADDIES 
a . j cae Brooches, Clips, et Also real. purchase for OVELY dar< brown Musquash Fur Coat; as apples. pears. etc.—DR. JOHN. St 
y — et — AAC ahh ‘ 1s gees aay a 6: ash. Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD., perfect condition; modern style; loose fitting. Road. Newrort. Mon. 
xO ty ' cage ay : saya . brsed goer 87. Regent Street. London, W.1. Offer by return £70; valued at £150. No coupons.—Box 853. 
al WAKAO: <3 cantatal cavadies ACK BARCLAY. LTD.. the world’s larzest ~ ]YPHASUREMENT OF TREES,” simple and : LIVESTOCK _ 
1 miles ait optional. Intet official retailers of ROLLS-ROYCE and BENT- illustrated, 1 gn. Height measurer, pocket DVERTISER attending principal 
erences.—Box 792 I CARS. Your inquiries invited.—12 and 13. size, 7 gns. Girthering stick, 2 gns. Complete and SHEEP breeding districts 
ASSGh: Mba ms KioeeoiOn GO aaa ; St. George St.. Hanover Sq.. London, W.1. May- set £10 only.—FOREST PRESS, Nutley, Sussex. | England and Scotland, invites inquiri 
Ww ee er | /i eee Tel.: Nutley 87. consignments. All purchases at low 


yuld chaperone girls. Cheerful and helpful 





value; buying exclusively as agent ur 








Box 837. NiCKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal INIATURES exquisitely painted on Ivory tions. no dealing. Strong bullock 
= = varnent for the country gentleman, and from any photograph by an Exhibitor R.A. on é . Stes ie hay: 
. SITUATIONS VACANT an be mad- fro n s°lf-measurements if necessary Moderate charge. Specimens sent.—C. J.. North- pes fal cattle of top quality (Blue-G 
Two Indoor Servants required for small nouse THOMAS & SONS. 5. Carlos Place. W.1 way Court. Ashchurch, Glos. Cross, Herefords. Shorthorns, et 
ville 






ina vill requirements. Pedigree stock; all 


shops. and buses to Swindon 





sSuat have < ns slient references and elthcr exoct ADIES’ TAILORED SHIRTS mad>* to measure INT COLLECTION of Readers Union, Garden, purpose and dairy breeds (consultatio: 
. " " ee in Silk. Wool, or Poplir Custo ner’s own Scientific and Travel Book Club. Also some I ssh eit as 6 alee 1 

need or willing to learn. Family 3. Separate . 2 at nh bloc: é Is MIA as vol é Non-pedigree foundation cows and 
drooms Excellent food.—Mr LOWINSKY, rages rials Sepang ges me : eae ener ae pa barely dé a ca eae a ii eh stg gery livestock requirements for estat«s 
Aldbourne. Wilts J. BY@ES & CO., Westbury. Wilts : eather Dickens, handsomely bound, t.e.g.. £6. cultural interest generally.—lInitia 


AMB SKINS and RABBIT FURS beautifully Collection Liverpooliana, £5.—ROSSALL, Irby, — gance to Box 380. 


ENERAL MANAGER tor Farm and Estate, “i ; : Cheshire 
dressed; suitable for making gloves, slippers. UARANTEED sexed Pullet Chic: 


num, plus house, required by 



























































* cages ARES Hee et From 9s. 2d. to 26s. 8d. each. Writ? for NE D.B. Macpnerson Non-ejector Gun (Greener wae =k ; 
che . ors “ar “all Ph mer ne parcicalars— DOMES EUR EROPOCEES. wt one = in BEDERERY OOMEMON. “2E3° 5, pf POULTRY FARM, a: 
inder th ing Director, Mr. W. D. Hollins LTD., Newton Abbot for quick sale.—Write: Box 842,00 Sara eas Beran area 
Ll, Ltd.. farms with modern methods INIATURES Treasured Memories, NE pair best quality Purdey Guns for sale; K TREE DERBY Tel 7611, h : 
‘ with large arable crops (using Exquisitely painted from any photograph. will accept 215 guineas against cash sale.- 5 tating tenor / 576 : of 
: as a s0A B58 oc Be Write: Box 843 sale a good selection of high-class 
Qn orn driers), two dairy herds from 3 guineas.Old miniatures perfectly restored 4 ” rn Irish Hunters, Hacks and Ponies. 7 
! ing, and shoot, etc. It is a VALERIE SERRES, 78a Marine Parade. ALE BLUE SATIN EVENING DRESS. Robe ~ —" - - 
ra ft J vewis Partnership in whict Brizhton, Sussex (ate of Wimbledon). Est. 1760 de Styles black taffeta, and grey slipper satin. McMASTER PULLETS from 
1 workers partly in pension — )\TURSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage, Insomnia; £30 each Also complete wardrobe. Bust 34, 36; —""" high laying strains. Booking 
1 and y in distribution of shares 1 Colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel. length, 6) inch. No coupons. Seen London. for March onwards delivery. Pure I 
O1 inity to gain valuable experience of Mavfair 1085. Box 84) Br. L. x L.S., 11/6 each, Boxes and 
sarming tochnique and prospect of even ACEFORM on the Flat and Chaseform over the UBLIC SCHJJLS. Seventy original etchings set oan age ed aye siglo oe 
prom m to chief responsibility Some Sticks tell you how they all ran. Weekly by Caas. H. Clark at £11-each. These make AND CO., 30 Mount Bures Hall Farm 
erience of farm management essen from your Newsagent or direct by post from the ideal gifts. Sizned proofs sent on approval by Colchester. Essex. 
ial.—Apply by letter to Chairman, LECKFORD PUBLISHERS. 39-43. Battersea High Street. the artist.—15, Moorland Avenue, Crosby, Liver- EDUCATIONAL 
rciohhiatns dla onl etnhinr as btulecederbeecasecia nal P| AEE ET pool 23._ Great Crosby 4174. 7ESLEY PARK SCHOOL OF Ku 
ee TAIRS BLAZING. but ESCAPE certain tot ALMON AND ‘TROUT TACKLE for sale. Com- THE FIELDS, WEELEY HEAT! 
i a Beceenest fessor mele atid you and family (irrespective height of bed- plet* outfit. fly and spinning rods (brand new), Residential Riding Academy for | 
het a. et eee ee rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average cane, SC, reels in leather cases, lines, castes Gentlemen wishing to take the 
I ondon, edge of village. Good st £9. Details 1d. stamp.—JOHN KERR & CO, flies, spinners, gaff, net, two pairs waders and Horse Instructor’s Certificate. 1 
ha Seber “ ES a SE AIOE (M chr.), LTD., Northwich, 21, Cheshire. clogs, creels. All by Hardy. First quality and is the centre for the instruction in 
hildrsn, dogs.—Box 850 TkkAih, When bMGiic new oauioment we. ‘COmiitdon.—Boxeis.. eae a of Equitation. Dressage, Jumping. S 
W aid ad tare) eather saree gee z member JAQUES TENNIS RACKETS give HETLAND SHEEPSKIN FLOOR RUGS, among the many branches of equit 
for an estate of 7.009 acres agricultural land satisfaction. Hand-made by craftsnen.—JOHN approx. 40in. by 30in., £5/5/-; smaller sizes Large enclosed Riding School, in » 
n Linoolnshire.—State experience, age, salary JAQUES AND SON, LTD.. Makers of fine Sports £44-, coupon free; available in white, yellow, are placed into rides that suit the 
required, and send covies of references, to Box 835. and Games Equipment since 1793, Thornton gold, and rose. Fair Isle Gloves, 196 pair. 1 Situated in the most picturesque pa 
W ANTED, by naval officer's wife. living at Heath, Surrey coupon. Fair Isle Berets, 196 each, coupon free. The syllabus of Instructions will be ! 
Alverstoke, near Portsmouth, experienced All-over Fair Isle Sleeveless Pullovers (gents.), application to THE SECRETARY. T* 


Tc: ‘BU SY BEES Home Cieaning Service, 





































































Nannie for two childr°n. Ha>py hone and very a a“ ; 110 -; 6 coupons. Ladies’ All-over Fair Isle Jum- WEElev 315 
rd free time and sal Box 779 cendion Simecs. ater & Super ‘Bouse. ers, 1426; 6 coupons. Ladies’ F.I.B. Jumpers 
ae ee ee eee ob Flat, noun and Office Cleaning Service, London # Sa sgecact ns : caine ata mnkicana oe a: GARDENING 
WANTED, for girl ared nearly six, Educated — only.—Write or call for full details 0s RODE: Aaee cet See eo ree AINiATURE HEATED GR 
nein: Kiel of aaimsle Wilillne to cake sakes = a - 6 coupons. F.I.B. Scarf, Glove and Beret Sets, o Chae dec 2 s sd Pror 
th child a ‘tive part outdoor life. Small country EE SEE, Sete Tee Cotes, Aceen eon) 366; 2 coupons. Hand-knitted All-wool Socks, , Brod aes aia va d a 
seer Lieihon:— ok ee LTD. (Established 1918). A RETAIL SHOP. — 76 pair; 2coupons, Hand-knitted Golf or Shooting _™arvellous seed-raiser, Froducing 
fit ovat 1. 3 and 5. Grantham Place. Park Lane (Picca- Ss es ML mens ar : eR ss sturdier plants than the ordinary 
ba Stockings, 20- pair; 2 coupons. Hand-knitted . ‘ 
SITUATIONS WANTED dilly End), W.1. Gro. 3273. Has a larze stock of — Shetland Socks, 146 pair; 3 coupons. Special house. Complete with 12 gr sila 
AGENT or MANAGER for country estate FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE and of furnishing fer of L>ather Despatch Case §7. Satisfaction  C0nSumption equal to 60 plese ag 
44 Senior Statf Officer, 46, partial war disability, pieces, CHINA, GLASS, ETC. _ or cash and coupons refunded. - THE Freese +e a sain 
xperienced administration and records larg¢ HICK CORD NETTING. 30 x 6 ft. approx, HEBRIDEAN CROFTER WEAVERS, Dept. C.. ertsey, Surrey. ——— 
tat xk, dairy. gardens, capable supervise suitable for farmers, gardeners, sports, Muir of Aird. Benbecula, Outer Hebrid>es. **COUNTRY LIFE” CO: 
ts vi Public s‘hool, University. Able poultry. making vegetable bags, etc., 11- each, WO BADMINTON RACQUBSTS in pre . in 
Highest references.— Box 854 10 for £5. T = gen ex-railway, 20 x 12 ft., 65 -, T roo0¢ i ridge s Ww) adies’ Wanted 2 
good condition. Bridge set (new). Ladies EADER willing to pay half subs n and 
Bi PLER. Valeting, Dinners. Cocktail Recep- ditto. 10ft. . 166; Chemical Sanitary Closets, Vanity Case (4 bottle and 4 jars with black and ostage for oa ies se Bl on I f sent 
et Daily. weekends Excellent 30 - each B: ATL. EY & CO., Stockport chromium lids, pre-war, new). Gents’ Hairbrushes satan 2 tata ey lication, ROX 
nces.— B., 46 Heybridge Avenue, Streatham, W248 ECONOMY. Fabric Shoes re-covered. in leather case (as new). Cricket pads and batting Les AM all < - 
0 16. Pol. 323 Ladies’ own materials from 15-.—M. A. gloves. Ladies’ Covert Hacking Jacket, bust 36; For Sale — : 
D*, MOBILISED AIRMAN, aged 48. smart GRACE, 9, Dean Street, Soho, London, W.1 and Bowler Hat. 7',. Items sold separately. “QYOUNTRY LIFE,” complete from sede 
ypeara? live in” occupation of ARING & GILLOW are glad to buy Second- What offers?—Box 820. - 1943, to December 28, 1945. W! ers 
Hot*l. Understands hand Furniture and Silver, in good con- ATER-DIVINING OASIS pocket Divining Box 847. Seer _—— 
( oe ‘ " nt iards room main dition. —Oxford Street, W.1. Rod, anyone can use it. 10-; ditto super- ” OUNTRY LIFE” issues for July 27, ane 
I y handy: not afraid of work WE T OF ENGL AND. Public” please remem- sensitive pattern, 21-. Four Essays on Water- March 31, 1928.—Box a e 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER. Gold- divining, 6- the set.—ARTS, Belcombe House, ™FAOUNTRY LIFE” and “Vogue” f e each 
INTLEMAN 33, desires Administrative smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. Pere ae month.—Offers to Box 849. ‘ 
Position 12. years’ general experience for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern IRE NETTING, suitable for t *nnis surrounds, FFERS invited for “Country Li! Ju 
Released under Class A after 5 years R.A.F. No Call by appointment. Phone: EXETER 54901. 8 ft. and 12 ft. wilde; heavy gauge.—-Particu- 1944, to August 31. 1945, inclusiv s April 
biection to country.—Box 841 YVILLIAM OGDEN, Court Jeweller, 13 Bruton [ar= from TOLMESBURY TRADING CO.. LTD. 21. FERNHILL GARDENS, kK’ -ton-o! 
ELEASED MAJOR, Regular Army, age 42, Street. Berkeley Square, W.1, offers expert follesbury, Essex, es me Thames. = 
20 years experience Agriculture, land, blood advice on the Buying, Selling and Valuation of 1 bore H.E. by Purdey, £95. Anotner by Allan, : INS 
tock. desire post Estate Agent or similar FINE JEWELS. (One of the World's Greatest £55: also clay pigeon trap and 1,500 clay OTHER PROPERTY AND AL Ne 





york Box 85t Authorities). Mayfair 2511-2512. MACLAREN. Warfield Park, Bracknell, Berks. ADVERTISING PAGE 282 





ICOUNTRY LIFE 


2 vol, XCIX. No. 2561 FEBRUARY 15, 1946 


: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


ct ny Direction of J. F. Montagu, Esq. LEICESTERSHIRE 


W Oakham 4 miles, Melton Mowbray 8 miles, Leicester 17 miles. 
ai THE COLD OVERTON ESTATE, 1,500 ACRES 
A Residential, Agricultural and Sporting Property in the Cottesmore Hunt Country. 


co’ D OVERTON HALL a 2 noe 3eautifully laid out grounds 
¢ Ko with Squash and Hard 


a 
\ 























A ntry Mansion of char- quash 
act built in local ironstone, Tennis ¢ ae. 
an ontaining flagged en- is teins eimai 





tra’ ~ hall, oak-panelled long 


*, sitting room, dining (2 T.T. Attested) varying 





: r library, 9 principal from 177 to 293 acres. The 
furr bed oms, 7 bathrooms. Ex- Old Rectory and cottages, 
Nort ce servants’ accommoda- comprising 

Insid tion. 


THE VILLAGE OF 

Ek .ricity and _ Estate COLD OVERTON 

W: r Supply. Garage 

for cars. Stabling for 
20 Horses. aa # S64 ee ng 

FREEHOLD. MAINLY WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 

For Sale by Auction at The Victoria Hall, Oakham, on February 22 at 2 p.m. (unless previously sold). 











Woodlands and Accommoda- 
tion Lands with Buildings. 



















ame Solicitors : Messrs. WITHERS & CO., Howard House, 4, Arundel Street, W.C.2. 
"ed fi Al meers : Messrs. ESCRITT & BARRELL, Elmer House, Grantham, Lincs; and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
IFFE and 14, Dogpole, Shrewsbury. Particulars, price 5. - 
Im cdiate Possession. Hg af Y 
soileaiaaa BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND DORKING 
ees, 650 feet up, facing South with panoramic views. 
Oc 1.pying a sheltered posi- c i Septic tank drainage. Garage 
tic the Norman Shaw resi- accommodation for 4 cars. 
dence which was erected in Two cottages. The Pleasure 


1904 is in first-class order, : . 

Grounds are an outstanding 
and is approached by a long 
1 ri a oe a amet erase 
drive with Lodge at entrance. eaneealinlaas 
Lounge, 4 reception rooms, 


billiards or dance room, 9 


which form a delightful set- 





ting to the house. fennis 
principal and 4 servants’ 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 


court. 


FINE SWIMMING POOL. 








2 white-tiled domestic offices. tte 
“ Companies’ Electric Light - Lily ponds. Well-stocked 
: + and Water. Central Ps kitchen garden. Woodland. 
fre Heating. Telephone. ‘ee ad iv. ree In all about 40 ACRES. 
at FOR SALE, FREEHOLD. 


The property was the subject of an illustrated article in ‘‘Country Life’’ about 35 years ago. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., 6 Arlington St., S.W.1 and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover 5q., W.1. (36,409) 


DEVONSHIRE 


FREEHOLD ESTATE OF OVER 500 ACRES (IN HAND) FOR SALE. 
Occupying"a’sheltered position about 500 feet above sea level, facing South with delightful distant views. 
The Residence is built of stone and brick with mullioned windows and slate roof and is in excellent order as the 
Vendor has expended a large sum on improvements. 
It is approached by a long Ample Stabling and Garage 
accommodation. Chauffeur’s 
Bungalow. 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 


studded with fine specimen 
trees, Tennis Court, Rose 
Garden, Sweeping Lawns, 
Woods and Shady Walks. 
Walled Kitchen and Fruit 
Garden. Orchard. Glass. 








drive with Lodge at entrance 

| # and the accommodation 

which is all on two floors is 
as follows : 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
billiards room, 10 bedrooms 
(most with basins), 6 bath- 
rooms, well-arranged offices, 
= including kitchen with ‘ Aga.’ 





The remainder of the Estate 
Central heating through- includes : 
out. Companies’ Electric 
Light and Power. Tele- 
Phone. Water supply from 
never failing Springs. “i # ee i .. Excellent Outbuildings (T.T. 
Modern drainage. standard). Bailiff’s House. 
Over 3 miles of Salmon Fishing available in the Torridge. Shooting over adjoining Farms of about 650 acres. Hunting. Golf. 
So'e Agents : Messrs. RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 82, Queen Street, Exeter; and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover 


Two Stock and Dairy 
Farms each with Modern- 
ised Farmhouse. 














- 2 Square, W.1. (30,785) 
ro Movfair 
5 iy ae 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Galleries, Wesdo, London” 


— 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAKE 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1. MayFair 3316/7 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). Anp at NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL AND CHICHESTER 


BETWEEN HERTFORD AND BISHOPS STORTFORD 
WELL-PLANNED RESIDENCE IN EXCELLENT ORDER 
THROUGHOUT 
Good position on high ground. 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Co.’s electric light, gas and water. Main drain 
PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING. 
Excellent cottage. Garage 3 cars, 


Attractive well-maintained garden with tennis lawn. 


ABOUT 3 ACRES 
FREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION 


Inspected and recommended by the Agents: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 
8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 (Mayfair 3316/7). 





ON THE FRINGE OF THE COTSWOLDS IN THE BEAUTIFUL LEITH HILi 
CHILTERNS Cirencester 7 miles. Cheltenham 9 miles. DISTRICT 


Under 25 miles from London, 

Attractive stone-built and stone-tiled F i i 
= aw or Sale, Charming Red-brick House of 

ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE Cotswold Farmhouse 5 Queen ose tyne 

eee ee a ox Reeth: © eeneeah standing in delightful country some 550 feet above sea level. A P 
reomen 5 “te vente "2 bathr. co, Ail “main "euretoes. 2 reception rooms, 4 principal bedrooms, bathroom. and containing 8 bedrooms, 2 baths and 3 reception 

Garage. Well-maintained garden of about : Garage. ‘lata wha” light. rooms. Garage. Bungalow. 

ss COMPANY'S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER 
1 ACRE Garden and pasture land extending in all to 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,000 ABOUT 19 ACRES Attractive gardens and woodland, in all 


Vacant Possession. In faultless order throughout. Low rates. To be sold with immediate possession 45 ACRES 
of the house, buildings and garden. 


Inspected and recommended by the Agents : JACK- | 
SON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, Full details from JACKSON STOPS, Cirencester | JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street 


W.1 (Mayfair 3316/7) (Tel. : 334/5). (8.186) | London, W.1 (Mayfair 3316/7) (9,690) 


IN THE CREAM OF THE BEAUFORT HUNT 


By direction of Mrs. Tremayne Miles. 


THE MANOR, KINGTON LANGLEY, Near Chippenham 


A REALLY CHARMING AND COMFORTABLE SMALL MANOR HOUSE, CHIEFLY 
GEORGIAN IN TYPE 
on two floors. Delightful HALL, 4 SITTING ROOMS, 7 PRINCIPAL, 3 SECONDARY BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, 


MODERNISED OFFICES WITH AGA COOKER. SERVANTS’ SITTING ROOM. SCHOOLROOM.,. 
First-rate Hunter Stabling and Garages. 
2 FIRST-RATE COTTAGES. 
30 ACRES, CHIEFLY FINE OLD PASTURE 
FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE. 
JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Cirencester (Tel.: 334/5) 











Grosvenor 3121 WI N KWoO RTH & co. 


(3 lines) 
48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 





WITHIN 2 MILES OF THE SUSSEX COAST 


occupying a delightful situation about 200 feet above sea level. Golf. Hunting. 


The residence, which is ready for immediate : Modern drainage. 
occupation, is unusually well built, planned ‘ piss 5 4 STABLING FOR 5 HORSES 
. aie 4 4a x e IK. 


and equipped. 
It is approached by a long carriage drive GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 


and contains 11 bed and dressing rooms. Most attractive but inexpensive plea 


4 bathrooms and 4 reception rooms. grounds. 2 tennis courts. Water gat 


CENTRAL HEATING. iss 7 me fs ’ - Productive kitchen and fruit gard: 
COS WATER AND ELECTRICITY. ‘: : e ‘ a : Vinery. Woodland. 4 cottages. 


IN ALL ABOUT 30 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Messrs. WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


KENYA COLONY 


One of the show places in the Colony 
which would appeal to those wishing to find a beautifully furnished house, 
surrounded by its own estate. 
AN ESTATE OF 60,000 ACRES 
with every convenience. The stone-built house in first-class condition contains 3 
reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, ete. Servants’ quarters. Constant hot 
water. Electric light. Ample outbuildings, dairy, garage. 4 loose boxes and range of 
piggeries, 
Excellent farm suitable for high-class farming. 
TO BE SOLD, PRICE £25,000 
Including furniture, equipment of machine shop, carpenter shop, motor-car, mill with 
engine, farm implements. dairy utensils. ete. 
Agents : Messrs. GEORGE A. Tyson, F.S.1., Naizobi, Kenya, and Messrs. KNIGHT, 
FRANK & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Square, W.L (42.157) 











ADJOINING OXSHOTT COMMON 
15 MILES FROM HYDE PARK CORNER 


Attractive Residence occupying a delightful position on sandy soil. 


e is planned mostly on two floors and is erected of brick with tiled roof and 

: oak panelled hall, 3 reception rooms, billiards room; 14 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 

nies’ Electric Light, Power, Gas and Water; Central Heating; Telephone; 
Modern Drainage. 

v 4cars. Stabling with flat over. Gardener’s cottage. The gardens are well 

ind include a long grass walk with herbaceous borders, clipped box trees, an 

old French fountain, summerhouse, kitchen garden. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 2 ACRES 
: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Square, W.1 (22,750) 





KENTISH COAST 


Choice elevated position, Outskirts of village 2 miles Deal. 2'5 miles sea, Easy reach of 
3 golf courses. 


UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE LATE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, & bed and dressing rooms. 2 bathrooms. 
Central Heating; Company's Electric Light and Power. Modern Drainage’ 
Stabling. 2 garages. 


Gardens of about 1!, ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £6,000. VACANT POSSESSION 


Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Square, W.1) (18.003 





iir 3771 


lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


Telegrams : 
Galleries, Wesdo, London. 








Reading 4441 NICHOLAS Telegrams: 
Regent 0293/3377 XH “Nicholas, Reading ’’ 
(Established 1882) “ Nichenyer, Piccy, London ’’ 
1, STATION ROAD, READING ; 4, ALBANY COURT PICCADILLY, W.1 








TWO WELL-KNOWN HOUSES 
IN THE SAME PARK 

27 miles West of London with 
190 ACRES (or less) 


SUITABLE FOR PRIVATE 
OCCUPATION, SCHOOL 
OR INSTITUTION 


House on left contains & reception rooms, 24 bedrooms, and 
4 bathrooms. 


The other has 5 reception rooms, 13 bedrooms, and 
3 bathrooms. 


Cottage s. Racquet court. Hard courts. Fields for sports, 
te; 


Sole Age nts : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading 


onrono JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK caper 


NORTON 


OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 39 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 
SWALCLIFFE PARK, OXFORDSHIRE 


Banbury 5 miles. 











ert hall, + reception rooms, excellent ‘The “aveunds: include walled: tdicliow catden 

abour-saving domestic offices, including ser- - . 

vants’ sitting room and kitchen with **Esse’’ . ee NSN and greenhouses, ornamental water fed by 

cooker; 8 principal bed and dressing rooms, ; : ve & stream, 

3 principal bathrooms, 3 servants’ bedrooms . 2 
and bathroom; 6 good attics. 


orchard, and 2 grass tennis courts. 

The park, of about 40 ACRES, with up-to- 

date buildings and tie-ups for 8 cows, is now 

farmed by the owner, but would be let, if 

CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRI- 

CI’'Y., UNLIMITED ESTATE WATER 
SUPPLY. TELEPHONE. 


desired. 


Ga ‘age for 3 (2 heated). Stabling for 8-10, with Shooting over about 760 ACRES of adjoining 
groom’s rooms over. Three cottages (built 1937) “ land is available, if desired. 





For further particulars apply the Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. (Tel. Nos. 4637/8). 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


(Regent 8222, 15 lines) Telegrams: sia Selanlet, Piccyv, London ’’ 


WEST SUSSEX 


Commanding a magnificent view of the South Downs: 5 miles from Main Electric line and 2 miles from well-known Golf Course 
FOR SALE 
PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 


WITH ITS ACCOMMODATION ARRANGED ON TWO FLOORS 








Lounge 30 feet long, dining 23 ft. 6 in., study, 8 bedrooms, bath dressing room, 2 
bathrooms. 





COMPANY’S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. COMPANY’S WATER. \ 
COOKER. GARAGE AND STABLING. 


THE MATURED GROUNDS SLOPE TO THE SOUTH AND WERE LAID (UT 
BY A LANDSCAPE GARDENER, AND TOGETHER WITH TWO PADDO. ks 
EXTEND 
TO ABOUT 13} ACRES 

Joint Aaqents: MESSRS. RACKHAM & SMITH. 31, Carfar, Horsham (311) and HAMPTON & SONS. 6. Arlington Street. St. James's. SW... (C.49.509) 





HARPENDEN, HERTS WEST SURREY 


Overlooking the Golf Course. 4 miles from Guildford, secluded position close to station and bus service. 
PICTURESQUE “TUDOR” RESIDENCE AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
CONSTRUCTED OF OLD of pleasing elevation ap- 
OAK TIMBERS, BRICKS proached by drive. 
AND TILES REGARD- Lounge bail. 3 reception 


rooms with oak beams and 
polished block — flooring. 
; 7 bedrooms. 2 good bath- 
3 reception rooms, 5 bed- rooms. Staff sitting-room. 
rooms. Kitchen and offices. Main 

Sreeneira’ @ Baie electricity, gas and water. 

~tadinea : Modern drains. 
Double garages. Workshop. 


LESS OF COST. 


All main services, 





Central heating. Chauffeur’s flat of 3 rooms 
Garage for 2. and bathroom. 
: F Easily maintained gardens. 
Charming gardens with Tennis lawn. Kitchen gar- 
orchard, den, orchard, woodland, 
In all 2 ACRES 3; ACRES 
PRICE, FREEHOLD, £10,500 FREEHOLD £7,350. EARLY Openers 
Applu: HAMPTON & SO we S, x P.. Arlington Street, St. James's, SW. Apply; HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. Regent 8222 
REG. S222) (8.41621) 











CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


- per line (minimum 2 lines), Box Fee 


AUCTIONS WANTED FOR SALE FOR SALE 























Aoroaue, WEYBRIDGE. On St. EWBURY. Witnin a radius of about 30 Crowsornouan, SUSSEX. Attractive 10-NORFOLK village. A house of 
Georges Hill, ATTRACTIVE CHAR- miles. Wanted to purchase, a Residence modern brick and tile House in about charm, completely modernised, 5 bed- 
ACTER RESIDENCE, nicely secluded in a of character with not less than 10 bedrooms 1's acres. Very good position with one mile rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 recept. rooms. Stables 
pretty setting, close to golf links and tennis and with 100 acres of land; up to 500 would station, ete. 6 bedrooms (all one floor), Two cottages. Paddock. — £4,500,—Apply 
club, southerly aspect. Well arranged be considered.—Please send particulars to 2 reception, fine hall) with cloakroom. EE. THISTLETON-SMITH, Chartered Surveyor 
accommodation, leaded light windows, toned Messrs. — D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Excellent and well-equipped domestic offices. Dereham, Norfolk. 

red brickwork. Seven bed and dressing rooms — Square, London, Wel. ; Nearest to £5,000 accepted for early sale. S=EWBURY 4 miles. XV-century Hous 
arranged in 3 suites), 4 bathrooms, lift from OUTH OF THAMES, easy distance Phone : UW: allington 2606. MOORE & Co., Good condition. 4 bed, 2 sitting, bath 
yvround floor, oak panelled dining room, fine London, to rent for year or two, from Surveyors, Carshalton. (Quote 1962.) hall, kitchen. Main services, modern drainag 
ounge and study. Cocktail bar, cloakroom. — March quarter, furnished) or unfurnished, YORSET ESTATE with modernised man- telephone. 20 acres, garage, outbuildings 
Complete offices, all services, excellent _out- small House, Bungalow, or Ground Floor sion, fitted every modern convenience; Best offer over £6,000.—BOX 803. 
buildings. Stabling, garage. Chauffeur’s Rooms. With phone and all conveniences. park, 2 farms, 2 smallholdings, 700 acres. ORFOLK. On fringe of famous breek- 
bungalow. Delightful poe eh ee Box 826. —_ oe ha a pone zy 6 days * <— land (probably the driest and healthiest 
ormal gardens, kitchen garden. ell main- Se ae ee AS RE eee or sale with delayed possession.—Sole Agent, spot i . 7), 2 rely, smal! oder 
tained throughout. ABOUT 334 ACRES, yo nael Se er pnd s. H. Epwarps, F. vi Woolwich Chambers, acne or ae Battich ca ab built 
Vacant possession. By Auction, Wednesday, Also Comfortable Limousine Write : Mrs 2; Fir Vale Road, Bournen mouth. and fitted every modern convenience. Mail 
Wevnetdiges + ~s y PP Bae: gene 4, Grand Avenue, Hove, Sussex. “AST SUSSEX. Best part t coastal resort, water and electricity. One with 0 acres 
privately) ‘by ‘ Wy BANK & bo. 7, Baker convenient all parts town and district and other with 20 acres. Also ‘The Old Manor, 


FOR near golf course. Delightful property, make WALCOT-ON-SEA. Unique Norfois Reed 
Oo SALE ideal Guest House or Nursing Home or Thatched Residence, brick fires, old  oah 
Private School. 13 bedrooms, bath, 3 reception beams; with modern conveniences. Lovely 


Street, Weybridge and at Cobham.—Vendor’s 
~— itors, Messrs. LOVELL, WHITE " KING, 

























































































Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, E.C Bucs. ER BEHOLD ESTATE. About (one very large), veranda. Acre charming old garden and cottage adjoining. All with 
iciaiten Sale. Col. C. H. Curtis, decd. S acres. Charming Residence, 4 bedrooms, — grounds. 3. Garages. Stabling. £4,500 VACANT POSSESSION. For sale »rivately 
YMINGTON. NEW FOREST.” The 3 feception, sun room. Heated garage. Fruit freehold.—Box 825. or by Auction shortly.—Sole Age: A. R. 
charming old-fashioned Freehold | Resi; en en bes cool sega eres ‘ ange sae f= LOS. in beautiful Cotswold — setting. Hunt, Land Agent, North Walshe — Norfolk 
dential Property “BUCKLAND MANOR.” SURG i Pr eemch are Oak? trees and Attractive residential property. Matured USSEX HIGHLANDS. 1 mile sain li 
Nine principal bed) and dressing rooms, 3 fining Tel “aacenag meet: Sadik mint Cotswold house and grounds; 6 principal bed station. Delightful Modern! esidence 
bathrooms, 6 maid’s bedrooms, 5 reception noe einipcnta Ay hole reagan ore” Sacbgpaens A and dressing rooms, 4 secondary, 2 bathrooms Seven bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 — -ceptiol 
rooms, good offices, Three execllent modern ¥2 30. vie ‘agg - to a ae 4 reception. Esse, electric light. Central rooms, conservatory, kitchen, fitid Aga 
cottages, garage and stabling. Matured ate I alfo of “o™ om l en heating. Garage, ’ stabling. Hard tennis Central heating. Main electricity, gas and 
garden and grounds, pasture and arable land, Chalfont st Giles Pn tiles, Telephone: Court; orcharding. About 35 acres of good water. Garage. Gardener's cottage. Matured 
in all about 15 ACRES, Main e.l., water and ; : = land and woodland. Early possession. — grounds, 3 acres. Vacant possession Wester 
was connected. Modern drainage, VACANT ORNWALL. Near 8. Cornish Yacht Club. £12,000.—Box 832. leigh, Wadhurst. Auction, March 1. Partieu- 
POSSESSION. “a sale by Auction on A finely built modern Doctors House: f= UILDFORD. On hign ground, 1's miles lars, GEERING & COLYER, Hawkli Kent. 
servi ye he sf ; = eal ne ae town and country outlook; easy reach of sea. from town and station: close to Downs  TAANET. Well-built House © floors, 
pcg dR ig & Bratman Se ¢ High i Stands" y Jarge . sean B yoweal lawns, = and golf course. Waterloo 35 minutes by rail. | facing due south and standing 4 — 
“jpener eer tone im ni panei ia weap a ore bagh psc acre 4 bed- Artistic Modern Residence with well-planned — of well-wooded ground. Large er an 
-ymington. rooms (4 basins, h, and ¢.), 2 excellent bath- and easily run accommodation comprising kitchen gardens, tennis courts, snhous 
rooms: first-class domestic offices, with 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 sitting rooms, and good garage and stabling. |! se com: 
WANTED Esse cooker. Large double garage and other maid’s sitting room. Central heating. Elec- prises 3 reception rooms and billi !s roon). 
; ee outbuildings. All main services. Freehold. tricity and gas. Garage for 2 cars. Cottage for 4 large bedrooms and one dressi! room, » 
NYWHERE in Southern Counties. Naval Price £5,250. Possession on completion. gardener: charming grounds fully matured smaller bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, : iirways 
officer urgently requires small furnished Sole Agents : STOCKTON | & ~~ PLUMSTEAD, and secluded with hard and grass tennis Lodge at entrance gates. Main ter and 
Cottage. reasonable — rent. Alternatively, Mawnm: in, Falmouth. Ref. 3013. . courts, fruit and vegetable garden. Exte nding electricity. Freehold £7,000.—Bo: 7. 
i eeot to share ae How os 7 OUNTRY. An exceptionally attractive in all to nearly 2% Acses. _ nome wee —_= 
RISTOL within 20-25 miles antes woperty with lucrative Nursery of can be arranged imme¢ iately. Freehold for 
House, 7-0 bedrooms, 3 reception, with 5 Ph roe attached. Very pleasant bungalow sale by Private Treaty.—Apply : MESSENGER, EXCHANGE mae 
Farm, 50-200 acres. Cottages. Advertiser (2. reception, 4 bedrooms); modern con- MORGAN & MAy, Lloyds Bank Chambers. XTED. Exchange, pretty ¢ ge-sty! 
prepared to pay Agents 50° gns. for intro- veniences. Pretty garden. 5 Glasshouses. Guildford (T.N. 2992). House, 4 bedrooms, 3 recept rooms 
duction to suitable property. —B 20. Garages. Freehold £23,000. Suitable for AMPSTEAD. 7-Roomed House for sale. garage; 4% acre; in fine position, Bano 
ONDON (outside 60 miles). those fond of country life with a remunerative On Heath, facing South. Modernised. or flat in London, 3 or 4 bedrooms, ceptiol 
hunting country, good Character House — business attached.—GLADDING, SON & WING, — Freehold. — Vacant possession. — £5,250,— rooms. —Box 328. —_— 
(8-10 bed, 2 bath, ete.), with little land or up 311, Pavilion Buildings, Brighton, Box 831. 
to 300 acres if with farmhouse, cottages, ete. ROWBOROUGH. § £4,000 or near offer. ANTS. Compact Residential Estate. TO LET 
“J. E..”’ TRESIDDER & CoO., 77, South Adjacent Churches including R.C. and Residence, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 3 Fieath 
Audley Street, W.1. etn ae few minutes shops. Modern labour-saving bathrooms, domestic offices, 2 cottages, INDFIELD, SUSSEX. Haywe Bo on 
IDLANDS or NORTH MIDLANDS. detached Residence in excellent order; extensive buildings, barns and stabling, and station 1 mile. Nine bedrooms, ad ce 
Manufacturing Pharmaceutical Chemists 2 reception, den, 4 bedrooms, bathroom and 6 acres. Above with vacant possession. rooms, 4 bathrooms. Garage and ou 7 £200 
require large Country House with spacious compact offices. All services including central Farmery, 2 cottages and 196 acres let off at Good gardens, To be let on lease, aout 
outbuildings on long term lease. For use as heating. Garage. Pleasant garden, '% acre. £270 per annum. Good sporting. £12,000.— p.a.—For particulars apply, ! Street, 
offices. Laboratories, manufacturing (light Vacant possession.—RODERICK T. INNES, Particulars of F. ELLEN & Son, Estate Agents, OAKLEY ie pi. 32, St. James § ' 





electrical processes), and packing.—Box 834. Estate Offices, Crowborough. Telephone : 46. London Street, Andover (Telephone 2417). London, S$. . (W hitehall 9385/6). 
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nn -_ 
= OSBORN & MERCE emer 
ee PICCADILLY, W.1. 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND —_— a a INSTITUTES 
QGLOS SANDERSTEAD NEAR HORSHAM 
In a magnificent position commanding wonderful panoramic Occupying a fine position, high up and overlooking Purley In a picked position practically adjoining St. Leonards 
views over the Severn and the Cotswolds. Beeches, the property of the National Trust Forest. Some 350 ft. up and commanding magnificent views. 
A DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE A DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE OF 
South aspect. 560 ft. above sea level. CHARACTER , bee see eager eon pion ’ 
3 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, bathr ™ un : “= cil . z with 3 reception rooms, ¢ bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 
di se : “ee * Sa with 4-5 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, bathroom. Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
Main electricity and water. All main services. Central heating th hout 
Cottage (at present let). Garage. sic oan Cottage. Stabling. Garage. 
Matured, well-timbered gardens with Tennis and aw , - <itcl 
Attractive gardens with lawn, herbaceous border, prolific Lawns, vegetable gardens, small orchard, ete., in all Well laid out gardens, inexpensive to maintain, kitchen 
vegetable garden with soft fruit, ete., in all om + ann garden, grassland and woodland, in all 
BETWEEN 1 AND 1'. ACRES Ror Gale Bracheld with a en Se ee 
= * 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,700 OR NEAR OFFER pe a Ate gt FREEHOLD ONLY £7,000 
zs Ie: Inspected and recommended by OSBORN & MERCER, = per 
Ager OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M2453). as above, (M.2455). Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,635) 
SURREY On high ground near GLOS AND HEREFORD BORDERS 
Abi ) miles of London in a splendid position some 400 ft. COOKHAM AND MAIDENHEAD In a splendid position, with views across the River Wye 
al 1 level. Within easy reach of station with excellent Occupying a fine position about 320 feet above sea level with 
electric train service. extensive views over the surrounding country. A DELIGHTFUL HOUSE OF GEORGIAN 
A WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE ‘taint te saat ce me ee a ” ym ron the Wye 
approachec yy a Carriage drive and containing hall, Salmon and Tro ishing in Ue ye. 
ALL ON TWO FLOORS 3 reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing noone (several 4 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 
wit! ll, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroon’s with fitted basins), 2 bathrooms, servants’ sitting room. I ! > = s 
q — —— - 2 : he yee Garages. Companies’ Electric Light, Power and Water. Electric Light, Main Water. Central Heating. 
The tured gardens are well timbered and_ include Large Gara i 
e pes reeegar ee z : ge with Excellent Flat over. 2 Cottages (let). Garage, stabling. 
la flower gardens, kitchen garden. ete., in all The matured old grounds are a special fe alae with fine Pleasure garden We about 2 acre selinel woodland, ete 
, awns, herbaceous borders, fi x eerie eee ne ee ae ee Ng a, 
ABOUT % ACRE "UVa eee in all about 18 ACRES 
FO! {LE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION ABOUT 2 ACRES ONLY £6,500 
j FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION a ’ 
Age OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,618) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,589) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,610) 
23, MOUNT ST., a e9 Grosvenor 
@rRC VENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 aL a 1441 
Prel ary Announcement, LOVELY PART OF SURREY 
WARDEN, CORKRAN ROAD, SURBITON itil aia in ans scciteah caches. Sie Milian, 4 welanien 
S bs ‘ a s . : verfect orde PUTOOTRS, x OOTILS 
Int st part of this very favourite locality, 15 minutes from the station with its unrivallel Ss Choice 7 ce arquet floors, Aan “et sins, : Two cottages. Lovely gardens. 
train service to London in 20 minutes. Vacant possession. 
EAUTIFULLY AP- 12 ACRES 
B POINTED MODERN Fo Cae ere . 
HOUSE, erected for the Agents : WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 
— owner in 1924 and 2 
ult and equipped in the 
best possible manner. HISTORIC VILLAGE NEAR SUSSEX COAST 
Principal suite of bedroom. CHARMING 15TH CENTURY HOUSE with period features. 10 bedrooms, 
ai ‘ pcan ea — dressing 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Main services. Basins in be drooms. Garage and 
room; 6 other bedrooms and flat. 2 cottages. Immediate possession. 
Beadte Ghaacee , 2 bathrooms, lounge halland # ACRE 
4 reception rooms. Double £7,300 WITH AN 
_— garage. Splendid cottage. Agents : WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street. W.1. 
Finely timbered gardens of 
singular charm. 
catia 7 CHARMING [5th-CENTURY COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
Hard court. Kitchen garden. , 
OVELY PART OF HAMPSHIRE, easy reach Basingstoke, Alton, etc. One hour 
ABOUT 3 ACRES L London. Old oak beams, open fireplaces, ete. 4-5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION LATER reception rooms. Main services. Garage. Garden and paddocks, 
a ‘ Solactnons : Boasts. Pigg SONS, 7, Wilmington Square, W.C.1. £6,000 WITH 4), ACRES 
sak Joint Auctioneers : Messrs LEX OBERTSON & SONS, 27, Caml 1 Green, S.E.5; Racal ‘ 2 r 
a. Messrs. WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, whe en nem Sole Agents: WILSON & Co.. 23. Mount Street, W.1. 
yply 
bvO 





: "Pel: 2491) WOOLLEY & WALLIS ee ne ROMSEY 


By Order of Trustees, -reliminary Announcement. 
lai HAMPSHIRE - WILTSHIRE BORDERS iccaissioeeiiuiai 
THE MOST ATTRACTIVE SPORTING AND RESIDENTIAL ESTATE KNOWN AS 
“NORMAN COURT” 
2,263 ACRES 
WITH THE NOTABLE COUNTRY SEAT OF 17TH-CENTURY CHARACTER 
COMPLETELY MODERNISED 
Magnificently Timbered Parkland, Home Farm, Stud Farm, with in all 
19 OTHER RESIDENCES AND COTTAGES 
1,500 ACRES of Woodland, containing some of the Finest Oak and other Timber in the 
country. Valuable Trout Fishing in the Test. 


Modern Estate Water Plant, also supplying adjoining villages, which produces £700 per 
annum gross, besides Estate Supply. which 
WOOLLEY & WALLIS 
are instructed to sell by Auction as a whole or in Lots in the early summer. 
Solicitors : Messrs. CHURCH, RENDELL & Co., 9, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1; Messrs. 
EASTLEY & Co., Manor Office, Paignton, Devon. 
Resident Agent: Colonel C. E. STRANACK, D.S.O., O.B.E., Norman Court Estate Office, 
West Tytherley, Salisbury, Wilts. 
Auctioneers’ Offices : Salisbury, Wilts. (Branch Offices: Romsey and Ringwood, Hants). 
All applications for particulars will be carefully recorded, but no correspondence will be 
entered into until particulars are published. 


 Yonbon, 8.W3. BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY nots2-3 






































— or Suss <X GENUINE TuoorR, £2, 000 
GENTLEMAN'S FARM CHARMING SMALL MANSION In a beauty spot between two lovely old BARGAIN NEAR TIVERTON 
a BARGAIN Eminently suitable to a purchaser requiring picturesque, ee woke. 500 han —— LOVELY PART OF DEVON 
sty! Ot ;, ee e ells, ¢ . », enchan- 
st} s ~asy reac large rooms and plenty of accommodation for x r age ied —— 
via ALISBURY (easy reach of). pe Bo agg Ae Fageenenenceey fi ting views. This little period Cottage | PICTURESQUE OLD-WORLD FARM- 
ous 429 ACRES rich vale pastures and upland MOST IMPOSING dark red brick with dating about 1600, with its oak-beamed HOUSE, dating sixteenth century. 2 
stion gravs in ring fence. Excellent for pedigree | ornamental chimney, stacks standing in ceilings, walls, lattice windows, and sitti = oiiaie. 5 bed ee Seer 
st .. Superior house (3 reception, 7 bed. lovely grounds of 9 ACRES enjoying original tiled roof, contains six rooms and si ing rooms, offices, 5 bec rooms. ravi a- 
ed ba'!:) in splendid condition. Fine range of beautiful views. 4 fine reception, 16 bed, has main electric light and telephone; tion water. Main electricity available. 
buildings and cottage. 4 bathrooms. Parquet floors. Central main water available, and stands in about ort 
heating. Co.’s water. Main electricity one acre; Freehold; immediate possession. Excellent outbuildings, and about 
cath FREEHOLD ONLY £9,500 available, Garage, stabling. Pair cottages | To be lucky enough to buy it you must 18 ACRES 
i , . and all onitie: N > |e available act at once. It is indeed an opportunity 
tion with early possession. and all amenities. More land available. ld “a 
ings. , FREEHOLD £9,000 Pa saggy peat coe POSSESSION. FREEHOLD £3,750 
6500 BENTALL, HorstEY & BALDRY Sole Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY & BAL- 
(ITH, Is), Brompton Road, $.W.3 (Ken. 0152) BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDR DRY, 184, Brompton Road, S.W.3. (Ken. BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 
reet, I ree ae Seine 184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Ken. 01 52.) 0152). 184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Ken, 0152). 
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Grosvenor 1553 


25, MOUNT ST., 


GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) 
GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton ay 
West Halkin St. 
Belgrave Sq., 
and 68, Victoria &:., 
Westminster 8.W 4 





HERTFORDSHIRE 


Close toa Common. Charming position. 


THIS WELL-PLANNED AND PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 


with extensive riers and annroached by a drive. 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, 
10 bed, 3 baths. 
All main services except 
drainage, which is to a 
cesspool. 
i} | j Excellent hot water service. 
i J ‘ Central heating. 
r . 
: = CHAUFFEUR’S LODGE 
ul bal i ir . Se AND GARAGE. | GAR- 
DENER’S BUNGALOW. 
Inexpensive gardens and 
grounds, in all 


a ABOUT 7 ACRES 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION 


All further details of the Age nts : GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street. 
London, W.1. (C.4699) 





ADJOINING WINDSOR GREAT PARK 


Situated in a unique position in a quiet lane adjoining Windsor Great Park. 


A WELL BUILT HOUSE OF 


pleasing elevation containing on the ground floor 4 sitting rooms, kite hen, s« 
SS: larder, maids’ sitting room and cloakroom. On the first floor 7 bedr 
large dre ssing room, heated linen room, 3 bathrooms, 2 with W.C.s. Domestic q1 
in a separate wing comprising 6 bedrooms on two “floors, bathroom and 2 \ 
Good wine cellars. 
Outbuildings comprising stabling for 5, saddle room or garage in the room 
Some rooms and workstiop with large playroom over. Covered yard, vinery 
greenhouse. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY, GAS AND WATER. CESSPOOL DRAINAGE. CEN 
HEATING THROUGHOUT. 


To be Sold Freehold with 7 Acres of Land for £9,000 
More Land and 5 Cottages available to purchase if required. 


All further particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE 25, Mount Street, London 








F. Lb. MERCER | & CO. 


_ SACKVILLE HOUSE, | 


CHOICE SMALL ESTATE ON THE CHILTERN HILLS 


600 feet up 
A CHARMING MODERN GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 


with lovely views. 3 recep- 
tion rooms, billiards room, 
6 principal, 3 servants’ 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Main ser- 

vices. 2 heated garages, 

outbuildings and 2 modern 
5-roomed cottages. 


The parklike land covers 

36 ACRES (2 fields let on 

yearly tenancy), orchard 
and tennis court. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £12,000 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Tel. : Reg. 2481.) 


Regent 2481 


, PICCADILLY, W.1 


ON THE RIDGE. BETWEEN NORTHWOOD A D 
RUISLIP, FACING THE GREEN BELT 
Well Built and Splendidly Fitted MODERN _RESIDENCE 


in secluded yet convenient 
situation well away from the 
road facing S.W. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms (parquet floors), 
conservatory and loggia, 
7 bedrooms, 2 baths. 
Labour-saving offices. 
Aga cooker and frigidaire. 
Maid’s room. 

ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING, 
DOUBLE GARAGE, 
Inexpensive but delightful 
gardens, productive kitchen 
garden and paddock. 
About 5 ACRES 

£10,000. EARLY POSSESSION 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co.. Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Tel. : Reg. 2451.) 











FAREBROTHER, 


Central (Established 1799) 


9344/5/6/7 


AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 
29, FLEET STREET, 


ELLIS & CO. 


Telegrams: 
** Farebrother, London ’’ 


LONDON, E.C.4 





SURREY 


Adjacent to farourite old-world village, 400 ft. above sea lerel, with splendid southern views. 


A WELL-APPOINTED HOUSE 


7 principal bedrooms, 4 staff rooms, 4 bath- 


TOOTS, 


Fine suite of reception rooms, 


Central heating. 


Main water. Electric light) and 


Entrance Lodge. Cottage and good garage 


with chauffeur’s flat. 


Charming gardens with woodlands, in tl 


ABOUT 13 ACRES 


TO BE SOLD FREEHO D 


With Possession 


Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. (Central 9344/5/6/7). 








5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, 








TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! 
(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co, Lr. 


NORFOLK ‘LODGE, KINGSWOOD, SURREY 


A really choice property situate in a much-sought-after district near several golf 
courses, including the Walton Heath course, 800 ft. up. 

The Residence has a very fine interior with all modern conveniences and is 

approached by a drive with very nice lodge at the entrance, Accommodation 

includes : Fine oak-panelled hall, most attractive drawing room, dining room, 

morning room, billiards room, loggia, 8 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 modern 

bathrooms, also 2 bedrooms for maids. Very efficient CENTRAL HEATING, 

ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. Two Garages, Stabling and excellent flat. 
E GARDENS OF ABOUT 4'. ACRES 

Tennis and other lawns, lily pool, rose gardens, productive kitchen gardens, etc, 

For SALE by AUCTION at WINCHESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD 
STREET (unless previously sold) 

Joint Auctioneers : Messrs. HARRIE STACEY & SON, F.A.L, Gresham Buildings, 


Redhill: and MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5. Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1 


(Regent 4685) 
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—_ 
5, MOUNT ST., N x vy Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
LONDON, W.1 URTIS & FLENSON Pali 53 


SURREY DEVONSHIRE 


SURROUNDED BY COMMONS AND OPEN HEATHS In the beautiful valley of the Exe. 
Main line station 3% miles. 65 minute service. Sand subsoil. 250 feet up. 





ATTRACTIVE GEOR- 
A CHARMING GIAN HOUSE. Accommo- 
dation on two _ floors: 
MODERN HOUSE 11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
hall, 4 fine reception rooms. 
7-3 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, Main electric light, gas and 
oo 7 ceelen semee, water. Central heating. 
Lavatory basins in bed- Dome stic hot wate r. Stab- 
rooms. Main electric light ling. Flat. Lodge. Garages. 
and water. Central heating. Charming gardens _ inter- 
Garage and stabling. Good sected by a stream. 

Flat. Studio. Charming 


gardens. COMPLETELY MOD- 


ERNISED IN 1939. 
ABOUT 51% ACRES 


Y, 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION. FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH 6% ACRES 


igents: Messrs. BAVERSTOCK & SON, Farnham, and CurTIS & HENSON, as above. Agents : CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 


a TURNER LORD & RANSOM snctZiZ ne: 


127, MOUNT ST., LONDON, W.1. 














24,500 Freehold. Vacant Possession. By Order of Bey "own LOVELY Py ace! Vacant Possession. Freehold. 
with private road approach, near the old village of 


IN SECLUDED WOODED ————. ONLY £5,250 
SURROUNDINGS | 


Close to the Ladies’ Golf Course. 


IN PINNER HILL GOLF COURSE pay _ AN — SUNNINGDALE 


asant Modern Residence. High up. Convenient for 


: 6 BEDROOMS, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 2 BATH- 
London, yet in country with fine walks. 


ROOMS. CONSTANT HOT WATER. 


3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Domes- ; 
ffices. Sun lounges. Garage. Electricity, water, aye 

drainage. IN SECLUSION, WITH VIEWS OF RIVER AND 

MEADOWS 
8 bed. 2 bath. 3 reception rooms. Domestic offices. , oe . ArT — on 
GARDEN ABOUT ', ACRE Central heating and hot water. Main water and electricity. GARDEN OF ABOUT 1; ACRE, WITH STREAM 
Garage. Dry Boat-house. Delightful Wooded Grounds. 
ACRES. FREEHOLD £5,500 

NER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount St., London, W.1. TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount St., London, W.1. TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount St., London, W.1. 


es RALPH PAY & TAYLOR “is 
SURREY 
FINEST POSITION ON WENTWORTH 


Favoured site on high ground. Southern exposure with lovely views. Handy for 
Virginia Water Station 


ARCHITECT DESIGNED RESIDENCE,OF DISTINCTION 
WITH ALL MODERN APPOINTMENTS 


Delightfully planned accommodation contained on two floors only. 
8% bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms and hall, all with oak strip flooring. 
Labour-saving offices. 

MAIN ELECTRICITY, GAS AND WATER. CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT 
GARDENER’S UP-TO-DATE COTTAGE. GARAGE WITH FLAT OVER 
GARDENS OF EXCEPTIONAL BEAUTY WITH FASCINATING BROAD STONE 
PAVED TERRACES AND RETAINING WALLS. CUMBERLAND STONE ROCK 
GARDEN WITH WATER POOLS IN SERIES. OF FALLS. PRODUCTIVE 
KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD, ETC., in all 


ABOUT 5} ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE. POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT 


Confidently recommended by the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. DRON & WRIGHT, 
17, Coleman Street, E.C.2, and RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY, WATER AND GAS, AND 
DRAINAGE 


























F.V.A. 
MARKET PLACE, SIDMOUTH Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘*‘ Cornishmen, London.” 


on, SANDERS’ — "T RESIDDER & CO.,77,South Audley St.,W.1 








CATERHAM-ON-THE-HILL ( frequent electric trains City and West End). 
ON THE DEVON/DORSET BORDERS aa ATTRACTIVE 
. Cog RESIDENCE 
. ae : ‘ ; Hall, 3 reception, 3 bath, 
A MEDIUM-SIZED COUNTRY HOUSE , ; ; 4 7-9 bed. All mairf services. 
2 * SS a ; Central heating. Double 
IN ABOUT 41 ACRES n 4 : f Garage. Squash racquet 
i = ei i le court. Swimming pool. 
tanding on greensand at some 450 ft. above sea level, and well sheltered from cold tes ’ 2 } ; Hard and_= grass tennis 
winds. , ; f * 35 courts. Lawns, — kitchen 
The property is of an interesting and attractive type, partly GEORGIAN, and the 7 j A I ey garden, a hard, etc. 
accommodation is entirely on two floors, and includes 4 entertaining rooms, 11 i : ; ; 23, ACRES 
bedrooms, and 4 bathrooms. became ripened 
'he domestic offices are good, the kitchen having an Aga cooker unit, and there is 7 wg — 
excellent cellarage. : ; : 
There is a good range of stabling, garages, workshop, etc. TRESIDDER AND CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22,404) 
The Estate also includes cottages and a small secondary residence. 
This property is within easy reach of Sidmouth, and also close to Lyme Regis, while £8,000 ’ 534 ACRES. 
convenient facilities for yachting may be had. ERTS-BUCKS BORDERS, mile Station (L.M.S.), 500 feet up. PICTURESQUE 


. sic P * ; MODERN RESIDENCE. (Carriage drive with Lodge. 3-4 reception, 3 bath, 
( neral sporting amenities are available in the neighbourhood. Possession would be 10 bedrooms (3 fitted h. & c¢.). Electric light, main water and gas. Garage for 3. 


given on completion of the purchase. Stables. 2 Bungalows. Charming gardens, tennis, kitchen garden, orc hard, paddocks, 
PRICE FREEHOLD £16,500. EARLY POSSESSION.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (10,843) 


Commanding fine coastal views. 
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\ ~ SOUTHAMPTON: 
BOURNEMOUTH: FO K & SONS ANTHONY B, FOX, F.S.1., FAL 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1. F.A.1. T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., A.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.1. F.A.L LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON: 


H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1. A.A.1. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


By direction of the Rt. Hon. Lord Croft, C.M.G. BOURNEMOUTH 


Suitable as a Private Residence, Hotel, Nursing or Convalescent Home, School or Institution. 


In a most central position within 4 minutes’ drive to the 
Central Station, few minutes’ walk from the bus service 
and only 8 minutes’ walk from the beautiful East. Cliff. 





The very fine Freehold Residential Property 


‘* KNOLE,’’ KNYVETON ROAD, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


with imposing Mansion of character of the country house 
type, occupying complete seclusion, set in beautiful grounds 
of about 


5 ACRES 


9 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 2 STAFF BEDROOMS, 
2 BATHROOMS, FINE SUITE OF RECEPTION 
ROOMS, COMPLETE DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE AND GARAGE WITH 
CHAUFFEUR’S ROOM. 
The grounds have extensive frontage to two roads and 
there is ample scope for future development. 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE TO BE SOLD PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION LATE 


For particulars apply, Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


ON THE FRINGE OF THE NEW FOREST WOOTTON, NEW MILTON, HAMPSHIRE 


About 2% miles from the Coast and Golf Course. 5 miles from Lymington with its excellent Situated on the fringe of the New Forest in an ideal situation. About 10 miles fr 
yachting facilities. 15 miles from a main line Station. Bournemouth. Convenient for yachting in the Solent and easily accessible to Brockenhurst 
FOR SALE Golf Links. 
FREEHOLD THE MOST ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
This substantially et and ‘* WOOTTON HALL,’’ 
well appointed Residence 
occupying a pleasant posi- Wootton, New Milton 
tion with delightful views. 
8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
3 reception rooms, hall and 
cloak room, modern offices. 
Central heating. Electric 3 COTTAGES. MODEL COWHOUSE AND GOOD FARM BUILDINGS. 
lighting. Main water and 
gas. Garage. Stabling. 
Attractively disposed gar- 
dens and grounds with fine 
old trees, flower borders. 37 ACRES 
shady lawns, shrubberies. 
well-stocked kitchen gar- 
den. Orchard. Excellent , 
a eee To be SOLD by AUCTION at ST. PETER’S HALL, HINTON ROAD, 
aaa chehagpe etn BOURNEMOUTH, on TUESDAY, APRIL 9, 1946, at 3 p.m. (unless previously 
Vy ACRES sold privately). 


VACANT POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENCE AND GROUNDS ON COMPLETION Solicitors : Messrs. LANGHORN & PERRY, 9, Bennetts Hill, Birmingham. 
PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD Joint Auctioneers : Messrs. FOX & SONs, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemout|: 


Apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bounremouth. and Messrs. JOHN MARGETTS & Sons, The Estate Office, High Street, Warwick 


Delightfully placed on the Cliffs. Glorious uninterrupted Marine and Downland Views. CHISLEHURST, KENT 
SEAFORD, SUSSEX In the finest position of this favourite residential district about 14 miles from the Station, 


Standing high up with fine views. 
A CHOICE AND WELL-SITUATED FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


With picturesque residence 
DETACHED AND designed by a famous 

MODERN architect with subsequent 
. . : additions and approached 
Especially constructed = in by a long carriage drive " 4) 
1920 of Purbeck stone and with picturesque lodge at bi 0s. 
Cornish slate roof, Compact entrance, mein 
accommodation: 8 — bed- 11 bed and dressing rooms, , iy .« 
rooms (lavatory — basins), 2 bathrooms. LH} || | WEEN 
3 bathrooms. [Impressive 4 fine reception rooms, | sl A 
lounge hall. Magnificent Excellent domestic offices. 
lounge and dining room Electric light and gas. 
facing south. Spacious sun Central heating. = Main 
loggia. Panelled — library. drainage. Parquet floors. 
kitchen — and excellent Oak panelling. Greenhouse, 

domestic offices, Entrance lodge. Double 
garage and 4 living rooms. 
Fine old matured gardens 
Double garage. with tennis and other 
ots 5 mbes Y i ” on lawns, rock garden, rose pergola, kitcuen garden, paddock, also an excellent 4-2 
SET IN 6 ACRES P ce if et eel 18 tl ae ala WALL WITH meadow forming a superb building site. The Bay extending to an area of abi 

. a ; 74%, ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF PURCHASE 


PRICE £15,000 FREEHOLD _ © 7" 
For further particulars —* : Fox & Sons, 117, Westera Road, Brighton PRICE £10,250 FREEHOLD 
(Tel. : Hove 2277/7279). Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bouraemouth. 


DORSET 


2 miles Wareham. 12 miles Bournemouth. 
The Valuable Freehold Residential and Agricultural Property Known as 
THE SANDFORD ESTATE 
and including the Imposing Elizabeth-style Residence 
SANDFORD HOUSE 
of moderate size, occupying an elevated site overlooking Poole Harbour and Brownsea Island with extensive country views, and well sheltered by Fir Plantations. 


ENTRANCE HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 9 PRINCIPAL AND SECONDARY BEDROOMS, DRESSING ro 7 SERVANTS’ BEDROOMS, 4 BATHROOM 
OBSERVATION TOWER, AMPLE DOMESTIC OFFIC 


Central heating. Companies’ electricity and water. Garages. Extensive stabling including recreation room. tie prem Productive walled kitchen and fruit garde 
Glass houses. Well-timbered grounds. Pleasure gardens. Heath land. Plantations. Prolific Rhododendrons. 


THREE MIXED FARMS varying in area from 44 to 204 acres and comprising 
HOME FARM with Attractive House and Substantial Farm Buildings. PENNY’S FARM with House and Farm Buildings. 
ORGANFORD FARM with Farm Buildings. ACCOMMODATION PASTURE AND ARABLE LANDS. 
NINE COTTAGES. FOUR BUNGALOWS. SCHOOL. The Property has Main Road Frontage for about 24, miles in all. 
The whole Estate extends to an area of about 1,422 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION of about 1,130 ACRES 
To be SOLD by AUCTION as a whole or in SEVERAL LOTS at the RED LION HOTEL, WAREHAM, on THURSDAY, APRIL 11, 1946, at 3 p.m. 
Solicitors: Messrs. Lacey & Son, 17, Avenue Road, Bournemouth. Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, Bournemouth, Southampton, Brighton. 





6 bedrooms, 3 expensively fitted bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, billiards room, compact 
domestic offices. Wash-basins in all principal bedrooms. Part centrally heated 
Main electricity and water. 


Delightful Gardens and grounds, well-kept kitchen garden, excellent pasture and 
arable lands, the whole extending to an area of about 


Vacant Possession of the Residence, Lands and 2 Cottages on completion of thi 
purchase. Possession of third cottage can probably be arranged. 








About 12 miles’ pleasant drive along coastal road to Brighton. 


GENTLEMAN’S MARINE RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


Central heating. 
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Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.”’ 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines) 





BETWEEN HERTFORD AND HITCHIN 
GOOD GEORGIAN HOUSE 
THREE COTTAGES AND 25 ACRES 


4+ SITTING ROOMS, LARGE HALL, 11 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS. MAIN 
ELECTRICITY, WATER AND DRAINS, AND CENTRAL HEATING (GROUND 
FLOOR). AGA. SMALL FARMERY. 
POSSESSION. 
£15,000 


JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (40,620) 





R SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
BERKS 


Between Ascot and Reading. 12 miles Station (Southern Electric). 


ATTRACTIVE 
REPLICA OF 
TUDOR HOUSE 
in a beautiful woodland 
setting, 9 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, kitchen with ‘‘ Esse’’ 
cooker. Main electricity 
and water, septic tank 
drainage. 
Gardener’s cottage. Beauti- 
fully timbered grounds and 
woodlands, walled kitchen 
garden, paddock. 

In all about 
of which about 28 ACRES 
are woodland. 

ispected and recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. (11,323) 


OVELY VIEWS OF THE SEVERN ESTUARY, 
FOREST OF DEAN AND MALVERN HILLS 


auty spot of Gloucestershire adjoining National Trust Land and noted Golf Course. 

Within 2 miles of a Station, 10 from Stroud and 15 from Gloucester. 
THIS LOVELY 
TUDOR HOUSE 

cleverly restored and in 

splendid order, 8 bedrooms, 

3 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms. 





Modern offices. 

Central heating. Electric 

light. Good water and 

drainage. 
Stabling. Garage and at- 
tractive old — stene-built 
barn. 
39 ACRES 

of which 16 acres are 

hanging woodland = and 

about 20 acres are pasture. 

FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 

Inspected and recommended by JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. (73,309) 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, NEAR KEMBLE 
Cirencester 5 miles. 


THIS LOVELY OLD STONE-BUILT AND STONE-SLATED 
HOUSE 


equipped 





completely modernised and in perfect order. 


3 reception and billiards 
room. 7 bedrooms (all with 
basins), 3 bathrooms. All 
labour-saving conveniences. 


CENTRAL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Charming drive approach 
and well laid out gardens 
with bowling and _ tennis 
lawns, numerous outbuild- 
ings, stabling, garages. 


PRICE WITH 11 ACRES £9,850 FREEHOLD 


More land available. (73,306) 





SUSSEX—WITHIN DAILY REACH 
A GOOD MODERN HOUSE 


designed for easy upkeep and with model domestic offices. 


Main light and water: 
Central heating. 3 cottages. 
3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms. Garages. 
Stabling. Attractive 
gardens. 


IN ALL ABOUT 
31 ACRES 


To be sold Freehold 
With possession. 


JoHn D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (32,592) 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
3 miles fromthe Sea and Royal North DevonGolf Club.and the Atlantic Beaches atWestward Ho 
BEAUTIFUL PERIOD REGENCY-STYLE RESIDENCE 
Compact, of great character, built of stone, delightfully situate on side of a hill in 


wooded valley, secluded, with southern aspect and approached by a long drive of 
great beauty. 





Hall, 3 reception rooms 
facing south, 7-8 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, offices with 
**Esse’’ cooker, ete. Main 
electric light, water and gas. 
Inexpensive gardens. 
Stabling. Garage. Small 
farmery. 


ABOUT 26 ACRES 


in all including 15 ACRES 

WOODS, mainly oak and 

beech, with small stream 
running through. 


PRICE £7,500 


Particulars of Joint Sole Agents : MESSRS. HANNAFORD, WARD & SOUTHCOMBE, LTD., 
4, Bridgeland Street, Bideford, Devon and JOHN D. Woop «& Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. (73.066) 





FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE 
RESIDENCE 


BETWEEN OXFORD AND BANBURY 


1 mile main G.W.R. Station, 5 from Banbury. 
BEAUTIFULLY BUILT TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE 


Situate 400 feet above sea level, faces south and east, and approached by 40-yard carriage 
drive. 

Hall, garden hall, cloak- 

room, 3 reception rooms, 

modern offices, 6 bed, 

2 bath, box room, ete. 


Modern drainage. 

Excellent water. 
Company’s gas. 
electricity available. 


Main 


Bungalow, garage, gardens 

with tennis court, walled 

kitchen garden, orchard, 
paddock. 


NEARLY 5 ACRES 
PRICE £8,750 


Sole Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (59,906) 





By direction of Brig.-General The Hon. W. Sclater Booth, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


NEWNHAM HOUSE, Near BASINGSTOKE 


On Newnham Green, under % mile from the main London-Basingstoke Road, 


LONG, LOW TWO-STOREYED PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 
It contains lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, complete offices with ‘‘Aga’’ cooker, 10 bed 
and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. 

( panies’ electric light and water. Central heating throughout. Modern drainage. 
In xpensive gardens in excellent order with tennis lawn, kitchen and vegetable garden, 
etc., and 3 paddocks. Outbuildings, orchard, etc. 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 9 ACRES 


Fi ther particulars of the sole Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1, (61,171) 
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oa HARRODS et 


Telegrams: West 


“« Estate, Harrods, London." 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


fleet 
and H lemere 





a 


DEVON 


About 12 miles from Exeter. 


A GENTLEMAN’S PLEASURE BEX, Hp at Ree WCE A re Te ELECTRIC LIGHT, GOOD WATER. 
; a We 1 GARAGE FOR TWO CARS. 
FARM USEFUL FARMERY. 


WITH 400-YEAR-OLD RESIDENCE. . ~ 5 ABOUT 80 ACRES 
; : ‘ of land, chiefly pasture, intersected by 
Lounge hall, 2 reception, 4 bed and dressing, ’ 6 . . * ; . 1 streams affording trout fishing. 


shaiseenn: Cena. Bes gai. \e PRICE £5,500. FREEHO. ) 


Kensington 1490, Extn, 06.) 





LOVELY PART OF DORSET COAST c.3 CHESHUNT AND GOFFS OAK 
On high ground. With fine land and sea views. Tn unspoilt country, 250 ft. up with delightful views. 


HOUSE OF CHARACTER AND CHARM 


ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


WITH ABOUT 3 reception, 3 bedrooms, 3 
dressing rooms, and 3 ser- 


8 ACRES vants’ rooms, maids’ sitting 

room, 2 bathrooms. 

(would be sold with less Main services. 2 garages. 
land). Outbuildings. 2 lodges. 

WELL TIMBERED 

3 reception rooms, 8 bed- GROUNDS 

rooms, bathroom, electric lawns, kitchen garden and 

light, main drainage, gar- 2 paddocks, in all 

den cottage. Gardens laid ABOUT 12 ACRES 

out fruit trees, tennis lawn FREEHOLD £12,000 


and are well wooded. “ 
VACANT POSSESSION 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) Joint Sole Agents: ALFRED FOWLER, F.S.I., Hertford, and HARRODS LTD.., : 
Hans Crescent, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 











BUCKS AND MIDDLESEX BORDERS cs CHELTENHAM AND STOW ON THE WOLD 
Facing Village Green and convenient to Station, Tn an attractive Village. 


ATTRACTIVE SMALL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE FINE COTSWOLD STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


with lounge-dining room, 2 reception rooms, 4 bed- 
maids’ sitting room, 3 rooms, bathroom. Main 
bedrooms, bathroom. " 
water. Central heating. 


MAIN SERVICES. 
WALLED GARDEN. 
FRUIT TREES. 1 ACRE 


FREEHOLD £5,500 


Garage. Gardens of about 


FOR SALE 
FREEHOLD CONTENTS ALSO FOR 
REASONABLE PRICE. SALE BY NEGOTIATION 


HARRODS LTpD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1. (T'el.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 307.) HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn, = 








BERKS AND OXON BORDERS 


Unspoilt reach of the Thames. 





FASCINATING OLD JACOBEAN 
RESIDENCE 


with 3 excellent reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 
4 with basin h. & c¢., 2 bathrooms, and usual offices. 


COTTAGE. GARAGE. STABLING. 


BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS with walled kitchen garden, 
pasture land, frontage to the Thames. 


IN ALL 8 ACRES 


ONLY £8,500 EARLY POSSESSION 


Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 3806. 
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WATER 





tannin = 


=| JOHN HALL 


& SONS 


Makers of 


BROLAC 


DOUBLE PROTECTION PAINT WITH THE 
ENAMEL FINISH 


MURAC 


HYGIENIC AND WASHABLE MATT FINISH 
FOR WALLS 






The water you drink—where does it come from ? 
How does it reach you? Are you sure it is 
Pure ? Your health may depend upon this. The 
‘Belco’ Chlorinator is the simplest and most 
inexpensive apparatus yet devised for making 
water safe. Cost of solution about 2d. per 
10,000 gallons. Cost of upkeep practically nil. 
\nyone can see to it. Just replenish containers 
and keep it clean. Just as healthy for livestock. 
Five models made—with manual or automatic 
control. No. 1 treats up to 100,000 gallons 
daily, price from £11.11.0. Model No. 2, shown 
i here, treats up to 250,000 gallons daily —£21.0.0. 


Send for folder B.C.41 which 


Available soon, we hope <immmnramemneaaaie BELCO 


GOLD ST., NORTHAMPTON 
Tel.: 771 (2 lines) Cc H LORI NA TOR 


Also at 98 Bath Street, Glasgow (Pat. No. 551634) 


Makes walter SAFE to drink 


a = 


























BEFORE 


3 — 
THE DEBT OF HONOUR || pygjy_ oar 
YOU | The alleviation of distress amongst ex-service men and women, 
SHOOT | including the disabled and their dependents, and the care of those 
| left behind by the men who fell in action, are the foremost of the 
obtain protection many responsibilities which the British Legion has undertaken 
against the risk of since 1921. 
CLAIMS BY The Second World War has added materially to this great work. at 
Annual expenditure is rapidly increasing, and an appeal is earnestly ay 
3rd PARTIES made for legacies—to safeguard the future of the Legion’s work for 
following those to whom the nation owes so much. 





¥ REMEMBER —the British Legion helps ex-service men and women 
GUN ACCIDENTS Y of ALL ranks, ALL services and ALL wars. 


RCALTERMSfor SYNDICATES |/ FAR ~HAIG’S 


below, or write “Sporting Gun’’ on your visiting 


card and send to SPORTING GUN SECTION | BRITISH LEGION 


oRWICH Uy, || §$APPEAL FUND ba. ! =Hf 
We rrovcr woot Oy RICHMOND, SURREY bd 
Full details of all beneficient activities and Forms of Beq can be obtained on request. RUB OUT | 


10, SURREY ST., NORWICH, aon, 


Please send “— oe of your Sporting 
G lici ‘or myself. 
un policies for a Syndicate of. 
































Name 






TELEPHONE 
2730\(20 LINES) 


Address 





Fortunately countless numbers 
are still able to enjoy that special | 
alleviation of pain brought by the | 


Annual Premium 























use of 
. ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL 
Metaldehyd EMBROCATION 


BRITISH MADE 


Used and trusted by 
Generations of Sufferers 
from 


SAFE SOLID FUEL 





RHEUMATISM. LUMBAGO, 
SCIATICA, STIFFNESS, etc. 
Elliman’s is now 


MORE PRECIOUS 
THAN EVER 


so please use it sparingly. 


7 / SLUG & SNAIL KILLER 





IN PACKETS, 1/3, 2/4, 5/6 

‘ Obtainable from 

% Chemists, Ir gers & Seed 

§ SoleConcessionairesfortheU.K.& Eire 
H. R. NAPP LIMITED 

3 & 4, Clements Inn, LONDON,W.C.2 











_ So mo ee RR RIS 2 





Head Office L EEDS 
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SG Seed. 


KUNG FU TZE—the great Cr 





teacher 2,200 years ago. In plain E 





this means — 


ONE SEEING IS WORTH 
A HUNDRED _ TELLING: 





Because this is equally true to-da 


GIVE BEST a will not describe the efficienc 


RESULTS 
THE TRUSTY TRAC 


SZ 





\S 


i 


aul 


| 


7 
i] 
Wh Walid tio aac / » 


A 





| 


SEE IT—TRY IT—BUY IT 


@ There is an agent in your area who 





will be only too pleased to demonstrate 


the Trusty Tractor to you at any time. 


TRACTORS (tonvon) LTD. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, BARNET 
TELEPHONE: BARNET 4500 














TAKES A KNOCK—AND MAKES A Et 


This one inch tube, in a corvette’s boilers, was hit on the 


by a 20 mm. Oerlikon H.E. shell. The impact almost close 
walls of the tube, and bent it in the opposite direction, but the 


continued to function. 
For dairy equipment strong and light 


You can't use better than ‘‘Birmabright” ca =S | Few are interested in ships’ boilers, but many businesses ar: 


Makers of dairy equipment are recom- S— cerned with problems where great strength and extreme lig 
mended to investigate the merits of «he SS 


corrosion-resisting medium strength alu- = : must go hand-in-hand. The various manufacturers in the 
minium alloy “Birmabright.”” Easy to mani- = = , 
palate, Uight 00 handle, clean and swong ta : Investments Group of Companies produce between them a 
service, “‘Birmabright” is an ideal material S = 

for the dairy and the farm. “Birmabright” 
is suitable for milk pails, cans, churns, meas- 


T is 
ures, coolers, filters, wash troughs, separa- = U 6 J : N V a % T M J Ni ; S 
hae cheese appliances, bottle crates. 





of tubes in steel and alloys to cover every such need. 








ASTON- BIRMINGHAM 


FOOTNOTE: Boiler manufactured by Messrs. John Thompson } ‘ter 
Tubes Boilers Ltd.; Steel Tube supplied by Tubes ~td. 
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‘Watching the 
birdie’—and 
Watching the 
viewfinder 











* 
ry 
. 
. 
w 
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E SYVGGss_ 


stat a. 


Bi, 02, 

















” f eo oa 
By Aw 
Getting your subject to look straight at the camera Ted ‘ 
is not important — often you’ll get a more natural (1. TAT Ly 
: 2 a ‘ RY /} ai aa 
10 expression and avoid a fixed stare if eyes are on 7 tine 
something of real interest slightly to one side. But \ iN : ~\\t \ 





watching the viewfinder yourself is vital. Watch it 

not only to compose your picture, but actually while you snap. It’s risky to 
sight the subject in the finder and then look up while you click — you may 
on the Braced have moved the camera meantime out of position and cut off part of the 
rinciple. picture as in the diagram. 


KODAK FILM | 


is still in short supply, so please make 
the most of it 


te 








T > Norvic Shoe Co., Ltd., Norwich 























F24G 

€¢ rs +) 
‘ Why I read The Yorkshire Post 
le “As a schoolmaster, I have a strict regard for accuracy, fair mindedness 
Je and truth. So, I find, has ‘The Yorkshire Post.’ That’s one reason 

why I read it. There are others, of course. Such as its political views, 

whichever party one belongs to, oneself. Also the faculty it has for 
. seeing the shape of forthcoming events with more-than-ordinary 

clearness. In fact, I think it is no exaggeration to say that 
$5 ‘The Yorkshire Post’ has often been the first to mould public opinion 

on topics of national and international importance. 
e “Tn addition to education, I am interested in the country’s industries, 
ye so many of which are concentrated in Yorkshire and the North, and 
‘ The Yorkshire Post’ gives me the fullest possible information on 

company meetings.” 
) 5" * 

& 

i LACKWELLS 
d, Voice of the North 

— beaded MOCK TURTLE - VEGETABLE + MEAT + MULLIGATAWNY * TOMATO 
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LOTUS eldtschoen 


“In 1919 I bought a pair of Lotus Veldtschoen boots 
for fishing and shooting. They have been in commis- 
sion ever since and are practically as good as new. 


They have stood up to every test, even to wading, 
and I have yet to experience cold or wet feet.” 


MADE BY LOTUS LTD. — IN LIMITED SUPPLY TILL 


GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 
From September 3rd, 1939 to V-Day, Lotus Ltd. made 


approximately 100,000 pairs of Veldtschoen Boots and Shoes 
exclusively for Service wearers. Complaints were negligible. 


CURRENT DIFFICULTIES ARE OVERCOME 








COUNTRY LIFE 


Vol. XCIX. No. 2561 FEBRUARY 15, 1946 





Hanip 


MRS. DAVID HODGES 


Mrs. Hodges was Miss Kathleen Marion Colville and is the daughter of the late Mr. G. S. E. Colville and 

of Mrs. Corbett Thompson, of Woodslee, Canonbie, Dumfriesshire; her marriage to Mr. David Michael 

Hodges, son of Admiral Sir Michael Hodges and Lady Hodges of the White House, Thatcham, Berkshire, 
took place recently 
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AN EMPTY GRANARY 


EITHER the Government as a whole nor 
N the two Ministers particularly concerned, 

Sir Ben Smith and Mr. Tom Williams, can 
take any credit for the handling of the country’s 
food affairs in the past few months. Blind 
optimism is no policy when the world is short of 
food. Now the country is face to face with 
realities. Once again the British farmer is told 
that it all depends on him. He must, even 
though it is mid-February, grow all the wheat 
he can for the 1946 harvest. This call, coming 
after the deliberate discouragement given to 
wheat-growing by the reduction of the acreage 
payment from £4 to £2 and the inevitable fall 
in the Autumn-sown acreage, cannot win an 
impressive response. There are now some well- 
proved varieties of wheat suitable for Spring 
sowing, but the amount of seed is small and on 
most farms barley is likely to yield better and 
prove more profitable. The world is short of all 
grains and additional barley and oats will help 
to fill the nation’s granary. 


The farmers’ response will be shown by 
their willingness to put the plough into grass 


land, both temporary ley and permanent 
pasture, and thereby restore at least part of the 
tillage acreage which has been lost in the past 
two years. On almost every farm there is at 
least one field now in grass that can be found 
for grain growing without seriously depriving 
grazing stock of Summer keep. The war agri- 
cultural committees who have rested on their 
laurels since last harvest will have to get busy 
again visiting each farm to bring home the 
seriousness of the country’s plight and fix the 
additional grain acreage that can properly be 
expected from the farm. This must not be left 
to chance and the patriotism of the individual 
farmer. He has been driven hard in the war 
vears, and so has his land. There has been’ a 
natural inclination to ease off grain growing. 

The dairy cows have always had _ their 
official rations and through the next months of 
stringency they will continue to have priority. 
But the pigs and poultry will go short. Once 
again we shall witness weaner pigs being given 
away in the markets because farmers have no 
food to carry them on to make the pork and 
bacon that the consumer so urgently needs. 
Instead of a substantial increase in poultry 
flocks this Summer and the promise of some 
more fresh eggs for the housewife from next 
Autumn onwards, farmers will have to cancel 
their orders for day-old chicks and the revival 
of egg production, normally an important sec- 
tion of British farming, is set back for another 
year at least. 

These last-minute reversals are being taken 
philosophically by farmers who have lived long 
enough to know the wavs of politicians. We 
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may yet get a settled long-term policy for 
British agriculture which will enable farmers to 
plan ahead in confidence and develop economic- 
ally those lines of production which should be 
the mainstay of our farming. All that can be 
said now is that the food war has outrun the 
shooting war. The country can rely on the 
farming community, masters and men, to meet 
their responsibilities now as staunchly as they 
did when the U-boats menaced our life-line 
across the Atlantic. In this renewed emer- 
gency no skilled farm-workers can be spared, 
even for the Services. Sensibly, the 
Prime Minister has decided that the extra 
8,000 farm-workers who were to be called up 
shall now be left at the jobs where they are 
needed most. 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 


BLACKBIRD whistles lustily, 

Down by the budding lilac tree, 
The jovs of married love he sings 
And flirts his glossy tail and wings. 


His amorous and roving eye 

Darts hither-thither, low and high, 

From flower to stone, from stone to tree, 

“Oh, where is she? Oh, where is she?” 
DS: 


POISONOUS FUNGI 
FRENCH lady, dissatisfied with her hus 
band, was recently reported to have 

enquired for some poisonous fungi. It was in 
France, in 1918, that a certain insurance agent 
was executed for having dispatched, with the 
aid of fungi (Amanita phalloides was one of the 
species employed) a number of his clients. That 
more use has not been made, both in fact and 
fiction, of virulent fungi and of such other 
homely poisons as the seeds of yew and labur- 
num, has always seemed a little strange. Of 
course, there is the possibility that these things 
are employed so shrewdly that no one but the 
user knows: some gypsies, for example, are 
reputed to know more than is healthy for their 
enemies about the values of fungi. Again, some 
poisons are useful drugs if administered in small 
quantities : the familiar and beautiful fly agaric 
(Amanita muscaria) is valued in various parts of 
the world as an intoxicant, and Dr. John Rams- 
bottom noted in a recent book on poisonous 
fungi that “‘the price in the barren Steppes, 
three or four reindeer for a single specimen, 
suggests considerable potency.’’ The same 
authority related, in his address to the British 
Association in 1936, the prize horror in the 
fungus field. The Watusi of the Victoria Nyanza 
region, 

when they wish to wreak their vengeance on 

anyone, exhume the corpse of a person who has 

recently died of pneumomycosis. They remove 

the lungs, dry and powder them, and administer 

this in banana beer. The fungus survives the 

treatment. 
By comparison, the French lady who 
ingenuously asked which were the poisonous 
fungi was almost lovable in her naivety. 


THE HOUSING PROSPECT 

R. BEVAN’S Housing Bills will be criti- 

cised first and foremost for the small and 
insignificant part which they assign to private 
enterprise. Excuse will, no doubt, be found in 
the necessity to confine the use of the present 
limited building resources to essential rehousing, 
but it remains to be seen whether the public 
authorities will get on with the job as fast as a 
combination of public and direct private enter- 
prise might have done. To gauge this it will be 
necessary to have those regular reports which 
have been promised, but not produced. A 
great deal more information is also required 
about the special plans for rural housing. The 
offer of £15 a house for forty years to private per- 
sons building houses for agricultural workers sug- 
gests that some realisation has now been attained 
of the practical problems ahead if agricultural 
production is to be maintained. But nothing is 
said with regard to the labour-saving and time- 
saving reconditioning proposals of the Coalition 
Government, and it would appear that nothing 
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is to be done to subsidise such work and thy, 
encourage the use of local builders. Informatio, 
is also required as to the meaning of ‘‘agricy. 
tural dwellings.’’ Are they to be stricth 
confined to agricultural workers, or merely to 
workers living in an agricultural area? It must 
be remembered that in the past local authoritie, 
have employed similar special subsidies to build 
rural cottages which they have promptly let 
workers who have not the remotest connection 
with farming. The question of rents als, 
requires elucidation. At present a deduction oj 
three shillings a week only is allowed from , 
worker’s pay as the rent of a ‘‘tied”’ cottage 
The rent of the new three-bedroom houses i. 
announced as about 7s. 6d., after national and 
local subsidies in rural areas have been taker 
into account. What may the effect of a general 
provision of such houses in rural areas be 
expected to be on the question of agricultura! 
wages? And what its final repercussions or 
agricultural prices ? 


EMPIRE ARCHITECT 


O English architect of our time won fo) 
himself more magnificent opportunities o; 
affectionate admiration than Sir Herbert Baker 
Both he owed in large measure to an unageing 
fund of youthful idealism and practical wisdom 
which earned him the respect of men of action 
in all walks of life. Foremost among the latte: 
was Cecil Rhodes, who divined in the young 
Englishman, fresh at the Cape, qualities akin to 
his own, and made him his architect. So fort) 
years ago tales were reaching London of a 
prodigy in South Africa creating a new Colonia! 
stvle in harmony with the work of Milner's 
‘‘kindergarten.”” Throughout this time, which 
culminated in Baker’s masterpiece, the Union 
Building at Pretoria, he kept in close touch with 
his student-days friend, Edwin Lutyens. Though 
differing widely, each admired the other as thei: 
fames grew parallel, and sometimes discussed 
collaboration on some great enterprise. In 191] 
this dream came true in their joint assignment 
to create New Delhi, but the collaboration had 
tragic consequences to one of the most remark 
able of architectural friendships. The mis 
understanding inherent in their characters led 
to a breach for which neither was, in fact, t 
blame. Happily the old friendship of the tw 
foremost architects of their generation was to 
some extent renewed in the evening of thei 
lives. Sir Herbert was most successful in 
works such as the Winchester College Wai 
Memorial, in which his breadth of sympathy and 
gift for inspiring team-work had _ scope for 
architectural expression, but in all he built high 
purpose warms (without always clarifying) the 
classic forms. His autobiography, Architectur 
and Personalities, published last year, is 4 
delightful record of friendships as distinguished 
as his buildings. 


AMERICA AND THE STYMIE 


FJ HE fine old crusted argument for or against 

| the stymie will probably be revived in 
many British club-houses by the news that the 
American Professional Golfers’ Association have 
taken the law into their own hands and dc: ided 
to abolish the stymie in their match play 
championship and the other tournaments hele 
under their auspices. The news is not surprsing 


for America has never taken very kindly ' » the . 


stymie, but it may produce a clash, sine: tht 
United States Golf Association, from ever) thins 
that we know of it, is most unlikely to let itsel! 
be dictated to by the professionals as |) tht 
rules under which the game is to be pla\: ‘1 by 
the general body of American golfers The 
general argument is one which, hu anly 
speaking, will never end. If one paity 
inclined to exaggerate the bad luck the 
stymie, the other lays perhaps too much stress 
on the beauty and skill of overcoming 

most skilful shot it is, but there are so !an\ 
occasions in which it is almost impossilile t 
play it. The strongest argument for the stymie 
is that it is an essential or traditional part 0! 
the game which has been handed down !rom 
an immemorial past, and one which it would 
be a needless piece of iconoclasm to alter. 
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COUNTRY LIERE 


A 
COUNTRYMAN'S 


NOTES 


By 
Major ©. S. JARVIS 


rWXHERE are two official posts pertaining 
| to the countryside as the result of the war 
which should not be confused in any 
circumstances, and they are that of the Pest 
Officer to the local War Agricultural Executive 
Committee, and the Rodent Officer of the Rural 
District Council. The Pest Officer is almost 
always cither an ex-farmer (very occasionally a 
farmer does make enough money to enable him 


to retii’) Or a country resident with a con- 
siderabi: knowledge of wild life. The Rodent 
Officer, on the other hand, has all too frequently 
no stan ‘ing as a natural historian and is just an 
ordinar. man who has had the benefit of one 
month. training at vermin destruction before 
he is le: loose on the countryside. 


At a recent meeting of a Rural District 
Counci! in the south of England the Rodent 
Officer proudly rendered a report to the effect 
that he had carried out gassing operations on a 
large scale along the banks of the local river. 
This ey »ked the remark from one of the Council 
that in all probability he had been ‘‘barking up 
the wrong hole,’’ as the only animals frequenting 
this particular spot were the water-rats, against 
which no one, except possibly a maker of dams, 
has any complaint. It must have been an 
amusing sight to see the enthusiastic Rodent 
Officer pumping away vigorously with his gas 
outfit into the surface holes, and the poor old 
owner of the place waking up in his dry 
Winter's nest, and rubbing his nose irritably as 
the first whiff of the cyanide reached him. As 
every water-rat sees to it that his under-water 
back door is in good working order, one 
presumes that long before the fumes reached 
fatal proportions he had made his exit silently. 

* - * 

. is a pity for the water-rat that at first 

sight he should resemble the common rat; 
when one examines the two animals closely, 
there is a very wide difference. The first, with 
his very high quality fur coat, his daintily 
upholstered tail and the very benignant 
expression on his aristocratic, if chubby, 
countenance, is so very unlike the common rat 
with his patchy hair, his scrofulous tail and all 
the evil of the world in his lean, rapacious face. 
lhe only complaint I have against the water-rat 
is that, so often while I am fishing in the 
evening, he is the author of that deep plopping 
rise right under the bank, which could only 
have been caused by a two-pound trout, and 
almost, I suspect, he does it on purpose. 

It is a very moot point if, even in these 
days, such a deadly poison as cyanide should 
be entrusted to men with only a cursory 
knowledge of wild life, and with only a month’s 
instruction in the use of the gas outfit. I have 
heard of one clear case where a fox-terrier 
entered an open rabbit bury, which had been 
recently gassed, and which never returned, and 
the probability is that quite a number of the 
dogs which have disappeared mysteriously 
during the war years have not all been carried 
off by unthinking soldiery as is usually sus- 
pected, but have met their fate at exposed holes 
containing cyanide gas, which the Rodent 
Officers have neglected to fill in. 


* * 
* 


WAS relieved to see in the correspondence 
columns of Country LIFE’s issue of 
January 25 a letter providing confirmation 
of my belief that I had seen French partridges 
ha covey. The Rev. C. Medcalf, who wrote 
the letter in question, was with me on 
the occasions mentioned in some recent Notes 
when, towards the end of the season, we 
flushed on the near hind leg of the White 
Horse at Sutton Poyntz a big pack of these 
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birds, but as it happened nearly forty vears 
ago I cannot recall how many partridges we 
obtained. My impression is that the first time 
we saw them the rise was so unexpected that 
we took no action whatsoever until the covey 
was out of shot. 

With regard to partridges and _ their 
numbers, perhaps some knowledgeable reader 
can supply an explanation as to why in this 
part of the world the coveys this season were 
so deplorably small, and so few and far between, 
that some estate owners refrained from shoot- 
ing them at all, while the pheasants on the 
same lands were in astonishing numbers, 
considering that this is the sixth year since 
artificial feeding ceased and efficient keepering 
ended. On one shoot the number of birds killed 
during the season exceeded that of any vear 
since 1920, and on the last day that the guns were 
out ‘“‘cocks only’? was considered unnecessary. 

most interesting article which [| 


Om 
* 

| pameey a 

read in Egypt’s illustrated weekly, The 
Sphinx, | have obtained a reminder that there 
is nothing new under the sun, and also that so 
many products of to-day, which we regard as 
the result of the great advance of civilisation 
and progress in mechanical skill, were known 
to the ancient peoples of the world. Among 
other things I have learnt is that artificial 
eyes were made by the ancient Egyptians 
5,000 years ago, and that some of the earliest 
examples in the Cairo museum are of finer work- 
manship than those produced here to-day. 

I imagine that at that period of the world’s 
history the inhabitants of Great Britain had 
just reiched the stage of advancement when 
they hid made the epoch-making discovery 
that a flint skilfully knapped would provide a 


cutting edge to assist In removing the skin trom 
the aurochs. Civilisation, however, has its 
inevitable drawbacks, and as it is to-day so 
was it back in the dawn of history, for among 
the many papyrus documents in the museum 
is one 4,000 vears old in which a junior official 
complains bitterly of Government red tape 
which, he savs, is such that he is quite unable 
to get on with his job. 


* * 
* 


S I turned the pages of The Sphinx’s Christ 
A mas number, no fewer than sixty-eight ot 
them of superfine paper with unlimited first 
class illustrations, I thought with sadness of 
the drastically reduced size of every journal 
and newspaper in this country, and of the 
depleted counters in our bookshops with their 
slogan of ‘“‘out of print’’; and I wondered if it 
might be possible to obtain on loan from 
Egypt for a short time their Minister ol 
Supplies. I am _ sure the publishers, 
paper proprietors, and the general public ot 
this country would welcome the addition to 
our Cabinet of a man who has supplied his 
country with all the newsprint it requires 
despite the fact that every bale of it has had 
to be imported. It is quite possible, also, that 
he might possess the perspicacity to see that 
paper pulp is a very cheap commodity, and 
that it would only require the sale of quite a 
small number of British books abroad to wipe 
out the adverse balance caused by the import ot 
the raw material. 


news 


* + * 
DO not believe everything that I see in the 
daily newspapers, but recently in_an_article 
on that desirable commodity, coal, I read that a 
fuel controller in the north was seriously ‘con 
cerned when he found a miner at work at a 
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screen, and throwing out as waste those large 
blocks of pure black limestone which look like 
coal and which try to pass themselves off as 
such. The fuel controller complained that this 
unnecessary action seriously affected his output 
return, and, I take it, his views were respected, 
as my last consignment of coal contains a 
generous proportion of those coal-like blocks, 
which will not burn, but which respond to the 
heat generated by any real coal that happens 
to be in their vicinity in the grate. 

If it is one’s lot to dwell on a quite limeless 
soil one is constantly reminded of the fact; for 
instance the shells of the eggs produced by the 
hens are so fragile that birds which consider 
it necessary after laying to go off the nest like a 
rocket accompanied by a volley of cackles 
usually smash one or more of those deposited 
by earlier occupants. By sufferers who eke out 
their existence on an acid soil the blocks of 
fire-treated limestone, which figure so pro- 
minently in the fireplace as the result of the 
fuel official’s devotion to duty, should not be 
regarded as waste. They should be cracked up 
with a hammer, and taken down to the poultry- 
run where some two dozen hens and pullets will 
swoop on them with those murmurs of delight 


GLEAM of red in the tree-top, the flick of 
A: plumed tail, an elfish face adorned with 
4 puckish ear-tufts peeping out from behind 
the trunk, and we glimpse that ages-old inhabi- 
tant of the British woodlands, the red squirrel. 

Further on, where the woods cease and give 
place to orchards and cultivated ground, we 
have another glimpse of a squirrel, not a slim, 
fragile, brown sprite, but a creature of robust, 
substantial, yet handsome silver form. On the 
wooden palings, sunning itself, sits a grey 
squirrel in its full Winter fur, its silvery jacket 
seeming to glitter as the light catches it, like- 
wise its thick, full tail that is curved in an “‘S”’ 
bend over its back. 

It has no ear-tufts and its large, dark eyes 
are set in a rat-like face, but it is a lovely 
creature. It is no matter for wonder that so 
handsome an animal caught the fancy of certain 
rash people who little recked what they were 
doing when they brought it from North America 
and introduced it into our English countryside. 

The story of the turning out and spread of 
the grey squirrel in Great Britain is too well 


A FEMALE GREY SQUIRREL IN SUMMER COAT WITH 
BROWN IN HER JACKET 
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which they reserve for the most appetising 
meals only. When one compares the size of an 
egg with that of the lady who produces it 
every day, the very least one can do is to pro- 
vide her with the material with which she has 
to wrap it up. 
* * * 

-—e to the war only a few hotels in the 

British Isles had adopted the Continental 
system of adding ten per cent. to the total of the 
bill as gratuities for the staff, but now the 
infliction would seem to be general. This ten 
per cent. addition is a tripartite arrangement 
concerning the payer of the bill, the recipient 
and distributor of the total and the staff who 
are supposed to benefit from the infliction. If 
the staff, the people really concerned, welcomed 
this innovation all would be well, and one of 
the little worries of hotel accommodation—the 
adequate and satisfactory-to-all-parties tipping 
of waiters, chambermaids and porters—would 
be removed, but unfortunately it does nothing 
of the sort. The staff leave no stone unturned 
to let the visitors know on every possible 
occasion that the new system is most unpopular 
with them and that they are out-of-pocket 
through it, so that when one leaves the hotel 


WILL THE GREY SQUIRREL OUST 
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JENNY, MISS PITT’S PET RED 
SQUIRREL, IN HER WINTER COAT OF 
A SURPRISINGLY GREY COLOUR. 
Notice the tufted ears and compare the... with 
those of the grey squirrel below 
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leading shoots of their young trees, and I should 
not like to trust it with the nest and eggs of a 
small bird. However, with regard to the latter 
accusation, I have offered eggs to my pet red 
squirrels and in every case they were refused 
with disdain. I put a blackbird’s egg before 
Jimmy, who was much interested in this new 
kind of nut, rolling it over in his strange, long- 
fingered, red hands, before testing it with his 
teeth, when he dropped it in disgust and spent 


the next five minutes licking his paws and wash- 


ing his face in an earnest endeavour to clean 
off the nasty stuff; nor would he look at another 
egg. 

~~ The reactions of a pampered, spoilt pet are 
not necessarily those of a squirrel in the wild, 
especialy a squirrel whose nuts have run short. 
Howeve’, we do know that the red squirrel is 
chiefly nut-eater. It is a more fastidious 
animal an the alien and it has not the grey 
squirr' atholic tastes. It is also a much more 
fragile licate creature. It is but a wisp of 
life an high spirits, plus plumed ears and a 
flowin: il, whereas the grey is a heavy, solid 
beast © robust constitution. 


I | who love our native squirrel—and 


speaki for myself, no animal is more 
adoral nothing has been more distressing 
than it disappearance before the advance of 
the in er. No fact concerning the red and 
the gre squirrel seems better established than 
that w. re the newcomer takes up its abode the 
native nishes. 


Ac junts and opinions vary as to how this 


comes’ out. Many people maintain that it is 
a mat’ ~ of direct attack. I doubt this being 
usually -he case. The smaller and lighter red 
squirre is much nimbler and more agile than 
the hea y grey squirrel. When the latter chases 
the for ner the agile red has no difficulty in 
taking ‘evasive action’’; moreover there does 


A GREY SQUIRREL AT LUNCH 


lot seem to be any great enmity between the 
two. Where they occur together they may be 
seen going about their affairs without worrying 
much about one another. It is my opinion that 
the red squirrel cannot stand up to the compe- 


ution of the grey, I mean as regards food and 
‘verything else that a squirrel requires. 

ie prolific grey squirrel takes the best 
vleverything and, when it becomes very numer- 
ous, clears up all the nuts on which the red 
depends, after which, being more versatile, it 
turns ‘0 other fare, whereas the red has a hard 
Sttuge ec to live without plenty of hazel nuts, 
beech ast and so on. 

ere I live, in southern Shropshire, the 
sfey 1 just establishing itself, though the red 
's yet 1umerous, perhaps more so than it has 
been ra number of years. Five and six years 
ago t 


re were rumours of a grey squirrel seen 


tS 


ANOTHER OF 


here and another there, but these were merely 
stray individuals, scouts moving ahead of the 
main force. 

The first evidence I had of the presence 
of the invaders was a splendid specimen gallop- 
ing across the lawn two years ago. It vanished 
and no further trace of grey squirrels was 
observed for some time, though the large number 
of squirrel nests to be seen in the woods aroused 
suspicion. The grey squirrel is an amazingly 
elusive beast. It can do the disappearing trick 
and knows how to avoid being seen better than 
most creatures. Whereas the red squirrel, on 
being alarmed, goes aloft and as high as it 
can get, thence to look down with confiding 
inquisitiveness, the grey is quite likely to drop 
to earth and vanish in a thicket. 

The drey of the red squirrel is usually a 
well-felted structure of moss, grass and honey- 


suckle bark, strengthened with a few small 
twigs. Where vou see nests in which strong 
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twigs, and small sticks with leaves attached, 
are a conspicuous feature, it may be suspected 
that the architects were grey squirrels. 

Both grey and red will, on occasion, utilise 
a hole in a tree. I have known baby reds and 
young greys found in such situations. However, 
the normal nursery for both species is a nest 
in the branches. 

Continuing with the infiltration (to borrowa 
term from the communiqués of the war) of the 
grey squirrel into this corner of southern Shrop- 
shire, it has, during the past twelve months, 
become more conspicuous, that is if the word 
conspicuous can be used of an animal that 
rarely flaunts before the public eye, and is seen 
here and heard there. 

Squirrels, both red and grey, are ever 
temperamental and given to expressing dis- 
approval in no uncertain terms. The red will 
stamp its feet and swear heartily, and the grey 
has a peculiarly harsh, far-carrying voice when 


J 


JENNY, THE RED SQUIRREL WHICH APPEARS ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE IN 


THE FULL DRESS OF AN ADULT, SHOWN HERE AS A BABY 
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annoyed. My first intimation that grey 
squirrels were in residence in my home 
was the sound of one cursing 
steadily. Possibly a magpie had tried to 
tease it. Anyhow, I heard a magpie 
chuckle as if up to some impish mischief. 

The present position is that our red 
squirrelsare still with us in full numbers, 
but, despite efforts to deal with them, 
there are almost certainly several pairs 
of grey squirrels. 

In small numbers, there is no 
doubt that the grey is everything its in- 
troducers imagined it to be, a charming 
and beautiful animal, ready to “live 
and let live,’’ but its capacity for rapid 
increase, combined with the absence of 
natural what predatory animal 
have we capable of dealing with it? 
means that it soon multiplies to an 
alarming extent and becomes a serious 
nuisance, 

All the smaller rodents tend to wax 
and wane in cycles. Their populations 
are never stable but are either rising to 
a peak or falling back again. The re- 
searches of Elton and others show that 
this rise and fall has a steady rhythm 
based, in many cases, on a three to four 
vears’ cycle. The Scandinavian lemming 
is, of course, the classic example. Each 
third or fourth year it becomes plentiful, 
and if its peak period coincides with a 
specially favourable season it may easily 
attain ‘“‘plague’’ proportions. Then, 
descending from its normal territory on 
the fjelds, it overruns the cultivated 
grounds in the valleys and becomes a 
pest. 

Squirrels have likewise their periods 
of increase and decrease, though their 
cycle appears to be aconsiderably longer 
one than that of their smaller relatives. 
It is possible that the diminution of the 
red squirrel in Britain is not entirely due to 
the grev squirrel. At the present time the red 
seems to be on the increase again, except in 
areas strongly held by the grey, and has even 
been reported in localities whence it was supposed 
to have been ousted. 

In that district adjoining the Welsh marches 
which I know especially well, where there are 
extensive woods of oak and ash, I can confidently 
sav that the red squirrel has been steadily 
increasing for at least five or six vears and is 
present in nice numbers. As this species 
does well in coniferous forest I] hazard a guess 
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that the far-flung plantations of the lorestry 
Commission, such as now cover large areas of 
the Welsh hills, will afford it grand sanctuary, 
a sanctuary into which the grey squirrel, with 
its liking for orchards, gardens and a cultivated 
countryside, will not be anxious to penetrate. 

I do not anticipate the extermination of 
Sciurus vulgaris leucourus, the British light- 
tailed red squirrel—our island form of the 
Kuropean red squirrel fades very easily and its 
tail often bleaches to a pale bufi —by the grey, 
though the latter may vet oust it from many 
districts. I expect to see Sciuvus carolinensis 


and S. wv. leucourus alike strike a bad 
patch, with coccidiosis and other diseases 
decimating them and a consequent {al 
in their populations. 

Some people wonder if the grey and 
red squirrels hybridise and if this may 
lead to the latter animals being lost jp 
the ranks of the more virile foreicners 
It is true that we sometimes sev grey 
squirrels in quite brown coats and req 
squirrels in surprisingly grey jackets. 
but this is merely a normal phise jn 
their respective pelages and dovs not 
indicate any admixture of blood 

Cross-breedings take place, we 
know, between seemingly — ur‘ikely 
animals, but there is no evidei:e to 
suggest that these squirrels eve 
fraternise and much to show that they 
do not. Once, when I had some -oung 
grey squirrels for the purpose of study 
and research, I introduced Jemima, my 
pet red lady, to them. She was a little 
inquisitive but did not seem to ‘egard 
them as fellow squirrels. Her behaviou, 
after she had satisfied her curiosity. 
showed that she was not concerned with 
them. I cannot think she would eve; 
forsake her beautiful mate, Joey, for a 
‘“follower’’ of foreign race. 

In some parts of the country grey 
squirrels seem to be vying with rats in 
the art of not only pilfering farm 
produce but of getting where they are 
not wanted. For example, on the 
Country LIFE estate, Goodings, in 
Berkshire, they are reported as attack 
ing ricks and making homes in the 
thatched roofs of cottages! It is no 
matter for surprise that farmer, game- 
preserver and gardener alike view 
Sciurus carolinensis as the supreme 
example of the folly of introducing a 
species from abroad. 

It is little good telling them that there have 
been worse cases (for instance the rabbit in 
Australia) and that in course of time the gre\ 
squirrel will settle down into its own niche in 
our fauna. Their anxiety is with the present, and 
this damaging nuisance, that likes fruit, grain 
and everything that is good to eat, causes them 
sore concern. Severe action is taken; squirrel 
clubs by the hundred are formed to cope with 
the invade pest officers work hard; but still 
it flourishes; and the considered opinion of a 
naturalist is that time alone will bring about 
the desired result. 
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HALF-GROWN GREY SQUIRREL. FROM THE 
ITS EYE THERE SEEMS NO MISTAKING THAT IT 
IS ON MISCHIEF BENT 


JEMIMA. A TAME RED SQUIRREL. DISTURBED IN rHE 
ACT OF SAMPLING A TASTY TIT-BIT WHICH SHE APPEARS 
TO BE ENJOYING THOROUGHLY 

























either savagely and indiscriminately. At one 
minute all the kittiwakes in a gully are quietly 
dozing, at the next the crazy tumult has spread 
in an instant from one to another of the five or 
six hundred present at the time. 

In March some of the older birds, sitting on 
ancestral nest-drums, peck idly at stems of old 
grasses, but it is April before stray bits of fresh 
nesting material are lying about on the ledges, 
and the end of the month before building begins 
in earnest. The colonies of different gullies 
tend to conduct their nesting operations com- 
munally at differing dates, and as many as a 
score together from one gully may be observed 
excitedly plucking up thrift from a_ single 
cushion, streaming back to their ledges with 
enormous beakfuls of stuff. 

So ill-directed is their activity, however, 
that for some time there is little material 
evidence on the ledges of their expeditions. 
[he ancestral nest-drums increase in size mainly 
from the fortunate accident that there is a limit 
to the amount of thrift or bents a kittiwake 
can drop idly in one spot, without eventually 
forming a heap. Naturally, such a structure, 
if it is a new nest, is very loosely compacted, 
and occasionally a whole mass of material comes 
tumbling down the face of the cliff. 

However, the freshly brought material is 
gradually dampened down by an _ incessant 
paddling up and down of the kittiwake’s wet 
feet, and a central depression is engineered in 
the ancestral slab of old nest-stuffs and guano. 
This cat-like marking time on the nest-drum 
May actually continue unbroken for hours at a 
time, with that characteristic happy oblivion 


twenty-one thousand razorbills and thirty-eight 
thousand guillemots which nest in close proximity. 
In the last days of May the first female kitti- 
wakes are standing over their two eggs. 
Although the males take a share in incubation, 
they pass much of their time fishing in hundreds 
in the tide race, or standing about on reefs and 
low cliffs near their gullies, and roosting on 
these extra-territorial cliffs at night, while their 
mates sit tight, quiet and sleepy, with heads 
tucked back into their wings. 

It is nearing the end of June, after some 
thirty-one days’ incubation, before the first 
chicks hatch out: balls of white and iron-grey 
fluff, with dark-brown bills. For the most part 
the females sit or stand over their chicks alone, 
delicately nibbling their heads, the males being 
absent for long periods. Some of the colonies 
are ‘‘worked”’ daily by herring-gulls nesting in 
the vicinity, but those kittiwakes with chicks 
refuse to be frightened off their young, unless 


actually knocked off their nests by one of the’ 


robbers—a rare event—and sit tight, darting 
out their bills at the marauders. 

The chicks continually point with their 
bills at their parent’s beak and throat. This 
provokes her to gulp up a grey-white pulp of 
whitebait, which the chicks take from far down 
her gaping scarlet throat: a process that may 
be repeated a dozen times in five minutes, 
before the chicks’ appetites are satisfied. 

Ten days after hatching, when the chicks 
are nearly half as big as their parents, with 
black collars and wing markings and enormous 
pale grey webs, their parents begin to desert 
them for considerable periods, tiring of an 
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no OME eighty thousand sea-birds, of whom six thousand are 
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mut i nesting ledge. Their excitement provoked by first days of May do the kittiwakes mate. But  lantly up and down on their flattened nest 
their own or by their mate’s alighting is quite by the end of the third week of that month drums, vigorously flapping their long wings. 
razy, and they often do not immediately emotions are running high and there is much A few pairs of old birds have an odd habit of 
listinguish between rival or mate, pecking fighting, and also with individuals of the hatching out one egg a week or more after the 


other, so that one may come upon the curious 
spectacle of two unequal-sized chicks on one 
nest : one a two- or three-day-old ball of fluff, 
the other a fourteen-day-old giant mantled in 
smooth grey chain-mail. 

It is a full calendar month, near the end of 
the third week of July, before the chicks, now 
of a size with their parents, take wing more or 
less accidentally from their eight-week cradle, 
after some days of incessant wing-flapping, to 
the accompaniment of a persistent squeaking. 
They fly more ably than the young of other 
culls or of terns, but nevertheless attempt to 
return to their nests or to effect lodgement in 
various parts of their gully many times, before 
finally succeeding in a half-tumbling landing : 
only perhaps to be pecked off again by those 
old birds whose territories they infringe. Yet 
with these young birds already on the wing 
for they do not desert the gully for some days 
after gaining their powers of flight—some ot 
the old birds are still bringing in nesting material 
to mates without eggs or chicks ! 

By September 1 all the kittiwakes, both 
young and old, have deserted their nesting 
ledges, though they still frequent the lower 
portions of the cliffs after fishing. Another week, 
and they are only to be seen fishing in the tide 
race, and by the middle of the month all the 
young birds have gone out to sea. By the end 
of the third week, after just over seven months’ 
occupation, the Island and its waters are once 
again destitute of kittiwakes until another 
Christmastide. The ancestral nest-drums on the 
guano-stained cliffs remain as an_ infallible 
witness to their perennial return. 
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COLLECTORS’ 
QUESTIONS 


LANDSCAPES AT SANDRINGHAM 
I AM desired by Her Majesty Queen Mary 


to ask your help. Two large landscapes 

hang at Sandringham, photographs of 
which I enclose. There is no record to say what 
places they depict; such widely separated places 
as North Europe and Canada have been sug- 
gested. Queen Mary wonders if, perhaps, there 
might be someone among your readers who could 
identify either the harbour or the mountain 
range.—CONSTANCE MILNES GASKELL, San- 
dringham, Norfolk. 

It has not proved possible to identify the 
scenes from the photographs. They appear to 
be Scottish, one perhaps Glasgow, the other 
possibly the entrance to Glencoe, or the Cairn- 
gorm-Lochnagar district. Similarly it is difficult 
to deduce the painter from the photographs; 
A. Callendar (c. 1790-c. 1850) is a possibility. 
But it may well be that some readers will be able 
to make less tentative suggestions. 


FLINTLOCK PISTOLS 

Could you refer me to a book on the history 
of firearms? I have two flintlock pistols and 
want to know more about them. The brass cannon 
pistol has these stampings on the barrel similar 
to silver hall-marks, but arranged one above the 


other : 


which makes me think it might be early Victorian. 
The maker’s name is Henshaw, London. The 
other pistol is silver-mounted, by Louis Thomas, 
and has a blued steel barrel with some gilded 
markings and design on the barrel. The mechan- 
ism is similar in both types. Could you give me 
briefly some idea of how to judge the dates of 
pistols by a type of mechanism or design ? I read 
recently in CountTRY Lire that silver wire work 
on the butt is of the time of George I. When did 


=> 
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AT SANDRINGHAM. 


A MOUNTAIN SCENE FOR IDENTIFICATION 


See Question; Landscapes at Sandringham 


the flintlock die out and the cap type come in? 
I should be most grateful for some assistance on 
this subject—H. Eapes, Quarry Cottage, 
Shalford Road, Guildford, Surrey. 


The Rev. Alexander John Forsyth took out 
the first patent for a percussion system in 1809. 
E. Baker evolved a combination percussion and 
flintlock in 1821, and Samson Davis took out 
a patent for a lock of this description in 1822. 
Joseph Manton invented the ‘‘tube”’ lock, a 
percussion system, in 1818; the copper cap 
type was seemingly evolved in America about 
1816, and appeared in this country four years 
later. The marks stamped on the brass barrel 
of the first pistol are proof marks. It is pro- 
bably mid-eighteenth century, but it is im- 
possible to date either pistol accurately without 
seeing them. Silver wire inlay on pistol stocks 
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A LANDSCAPE AT SANDRINGHAM FOR IDENTIFICATION 


See Question: Landscapes at Sandringham 


was quite common until the close of the eigh- 
teenth century. A good picture-book of pistols 
and other firearms is Herbert J. Jackson’s 
European Hand Firearms, but this should be 
supplemented by sale catalogues. 


A GEORGIAN COIN 


A silver coin equal in size to a half-crown 
Un one side head of George IV crowned with 
laurel leaves, and the inscription round the edge 
GEORGIUS IIII D: G BRITANNIAR: REX F: D: 
Reverse, royal coat of arms with a thistle on the 
left side, shamrock on right, and a rose under- 
neath ; on either side of this the words ANNo 
1821. A ffixed to the rim a small ring. The coin 
has milled edges. What is it ?—ENQuiRER, 
London, W.1. 

The coin described is a half-crown of the 
first coinage (1821-22) of George IV. The 
reverse was altered and for the worse in the 
coinage of 1823-25. The portrait bust of the 
King by Benedetto Pistrucci is the last in which 
the laurel wreath appears; it was omitted from 
Wyon’s head based on Chantrey’s bust, which 
was used on the coinage of 1825-30, with, how- 
ever, the exception of the Maundy mone, 


A PAINTING BY HERRING 


I recently bought at an auction, fo an 
inconsiderable sum, a small oil-paintin: on 
panel of a huntsman in a red coat, on a wei -bred 
grey horse, taking a water-jump on bog 0 fen- 
land. It has remarkable quality in co/ ing 
and action, and is signed at the back “Hering. 
I believe he is a well-known horse-painter «the 
early nineteenth century, is he not? Cou! you 
tell me something about him, and if his vk is 
of value?—N. CAMPBELL, Clondalkin Co. 
Dublin. 

There were no fewer than five He 
painters: Ben, senior, civca 1806-1830; 
junior, civca 1830-1863; John Fred, senior 
1795-1865; Charles, civca 1828-1856; John 
junior, civca 1825( ?)-1875. The younger 
John, and Charles were sons of John 
senior. Without at least seeing a photogra 
cannot express an opinion on our correspon 
picture. 

J. F. Herring, sen., was the most pc 
painter, after Landseer, of the Victoria 
Many of his pictures have been sold for 
big sums, but he has gone out of popu 
lately. Our correspondent’s may be a stuc) 

a big picture. 

Herring’s signature must always be tre. 
with grave caution, for his sons were no. 
only ones who freely forged it. 
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A VICTORIAN WATCH-PAPER 
I should be glad if you would tell me the 


significance of five circular labels (one illus- 
trated) which I have discovered fitted into the 
back of my grandfather’s watch. They date from 
1842 to 1864.—G. Conway PLuMBE, Windy 
Ways, Grassy Lane, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


These watch-papers were common from 
early in the reign of George III until about 1875. 
Watches during this period, although made 


with outer and inner cases, were never entirely 
dustproof. About 1760 watch-makers began to 
insert linen or paper discs between inner and 
outer case, thus preventing dust from entering 
the mechanism through the keyhole. Twenty 
years ur SO later watch-makers and repairers 
began io print advertisements on the discs, 
insert’. a new one every time the watch came 
forre, irs. The plain reverse was used to enter 
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TF WATCH-PAPER OF W. H. JOLLY, 
MANSFIELD. 1864 


See Question: A Victorian Watch-Paper 


name of watch owner, number of watch, date 
of receipt and cost of repair. Lettering on early 
examples was always in formal script. Then 
came a bold type emphasising the watch-maker’s 
name, followed by open or ornamental types or 
engraved letters. Grim capitals belong to 
Victorian days. The wording on many watch- 
papers surrounded an engraved picture. Some 
London printers held stock illustrations which 
were distributed throughout the country, spaces 
being left for the insertion of the watch-maker’s 
name and address. One very popular stock 
design appearing in nearly every town displayed 
the figure of Father Time. The most interesting 
watch-papers from the collector’s point of view 
are those bearing personal designs, often of local 
association. The watch-paper of W. H. Jolly, 
Mansfield, dated on the reverse side July 29, 
1864, is an excellent example. Late watch- 
papers such as this are rare. The Guildhall 
Museum houses about 1,200 specimens belong- 
ing to the Company of Watchmakers. 
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CHINESE OPENWORK 
PORCELAIN 


I am in possession of 
pieces of china of which 
I include pictures. Could 
you tell me if they are of 
any antique interest or just 
mere curiosities ? 

The pieces are all 
made of a double layer of 
porcelain, apart a quarter of 
an inch the one from the 
other. 

The teapots are decor- 
ated inside and out in 
blue and the cup and saucer in blue inside 
and pink, green and yellow outside—J. VAN 
HeEurck, 18 Wapperstraat, Antwerp, Bel- 
gium. 


The pieces of porcelain are examples of 
Chinese porcelain with openwork decoration 
of the type known in China as lung ling. The 
blue-and-white teapot and winepot are shown 
by their style of painting to date from the reign 
of the Emperor K’ang Hsi (1662-1722); the 
pink colour included among the enamel pig- 
ments on the cup and saucer show these to be 
somewhat later, made under Yung Chéng 
(1723-1735) or early in the reign of his successor 
Ch’ien Lung (1736-1795). Openwork of this 
kind originated in the period of the Ming 
Dynasty. Specimens dating from the eighteenth 
century are not uncommon. 


A BEDROOM-DOOR BOLT 


I enclose a rough sketch of 
an old brass bolt; they were used 
on bedroom doors, and were 
manipulated by the person in 
bed, with the help of cranks and 


wires, to unbolt the door without 


rising. 
I have heard they were 
Cromwellian, but doubt their 


being so old. 


I should be much obliged 
if you could tell me when they 
were first used.—SiR CHARLES 
LANGHAM, Tempo Manor, 
Enniskillen, Northern Ireland. 


The brass bolt, manipulated 


from a distance, has_ rarely 
survived and was usually re- 
stricted to bedrooms. The 


method is quite simple. Ex- 
amples are sometimes found in 
country houses built or recon- 
structed in the early eighteenth 
century. It is not possible to 
date the bolt and its accessories 
from a sketch, but the form of 
the plate is characteristic of the 
eighteenth century. 





LONDON-MADE SPRING CLOCK 1770—1790 BY FRANCIS HOBLER 
See Question: A Table Clock by Francis Hobler 
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BOLT WHICH CAN BE 
OPERATED FROM A 
DISTANCE 


See Question: A Bedroom-door Bolt 
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OPENWORK PORCELAIN TEAPOT AND WINEPOT 
(K’ANG HSI), CUP AND SAUCER (YUNG CHENG) 


See Question: Chinese Openwork Porcelain 


FISHBONE ORNAMENTS 

Many years ago I saw in seaside lodgings 
a species of bouquet made, apparently, of mother- 
o’-pearl and pieces of shell stained to realistic 
colours to represent flowers. It was so different 
from the Victorian objects one sees (or saw) in 
junk shops and furnished rooms that I cannot 
help wondering whether there is any record of 
this sort of work in the eighteenth century, to 
which, to judge from the finely moulded mahogany 
case in which the bouquet stood, the whole thing 
apparently belonged. Perhaps your readers know 
of similar work, or can throw some light on the 
date and material, certainly older than the mass 
importation of mother-o’-pearl used for Victorian 
papier-mdaché.—E. H., Clapham, S.W. 

In 1801, as J. T. Smith tells us—and earlier, 
since the catalogue in the British 
Museum is dated 1800—a Mrs. 
Dade held an exhibition of her 
work at No. 1, Suffolk Street. She 
says she had worked on her collec- 
tion for 30 years, and that it 
“consisted of a great variety of 
beautiful objects equal to nature”’; 
she evidently presided at her exhi- 
bition, which was open from 10-6 
in the Summer, 10-4 in the 
Winter, since she told Smith that 
“the proprietors of the London 
Freemasons’, and Crown and 
Archor Taverns, desired their 
waiters to save all the fish bones 
for me,” and but for their kindness 
she would never have completed 
her piece of lilies of the valley, 
since ‘“‘each cup consists of the 
bones which contain the brains 
of the turbot,” and matching the 
sizes was most difficult. Smith 
describes the exhibition as ‘‘an 
immense collection of artificial 
flowers made entirely by herself,”’ 
and it must have had some 
attraction, since Smith met no less 
a person than Elizabeth Carter 
translator of Epictetus and friend 
of Dr. Johnson, at the exhibition. 

Our correspondent’s descrip- 
tion certainly suggests that the 
‘““mother-o’pearl’’ may have been 
polished fishbones, coloured to the life. 


A TABLE CLOCK BY FRANCIS HOBLER 


I shall be very grateful if you can tell me 
the age of my clock (of which I enclose photo- 
graphs). 

Two features, which do not appear in the 
photographs, and which may help to date it, are 
the verge escapement, and catgut on the barrel 
and fusee. The maker’s name is Frans. Hobler, 
London.—JOHN SAPWELL, Aylsham, Norwich. 





DOOR POST 


This clock is a good quality example in an 
unusually original condition (original escape- 
ment and bob pendulum and wood frets at side 
of case) of a London-made spring clock of the 
period of 1770 to 1790. There is a watch by 
Francis Hobler in the well-known Dennison 
Collection of Watches. 

Collectors’ questions should be forwarded to 
the Editor, and a stamped addressed envelope 
enclosed for reply. In no case should originals be 
sent; nory can any valuation be made. 
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1.—MILL STREET, WITH THE MEDIAZ.VAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL ON THE RIGHT 


OLD TOWNS RE-VISITED—XVI 





LUDLOW-IV: THE PALMERS’ GUILD 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 





2.—AT THE TOP OF MILL STREET : A REGENCY AND GEORGIAN 
SEQUENCE 


The history of medieval Ludlow is intertwined with 
that of the curious Palmers’ Guild, parent of the Corpor- 


ation, Grammar School, and other existing institutions. 


HE Borough of Ludlow received its formal 

charter of incorporation from Edward IV, its 

feudal lord as heir of the Mortimers, on his 
ascending the throne in 1461, in recognition of the 
Burgesses’ “laudable and gratuitous services” to the 
Yorkist cause. From the reference to “‘ Burgesses,’’ it is 
evident that Ludlow was already constituted a Borough. 
In fact Henry III’s Letters Patent for the walling of the 
town in 1233 were addressed to the “Men of Ludlow,” 
and the list of Bailiffs preserved goes back to at least 
1240. The very need of the town for a wall, and its 
known importance as a wool centre at that date, con- 
note some previous form of self government which no 
doubt took the form of a merchant or other Guild. 

In the later Middle Ages the principal Ludlow 
guild had the curious, indeed unique, form of a 
Guild of Palmers—pilgrims. The fact that the existing 
Guildhall (Figs. 4 and 6) was previously that o' the 
Palmers, who also founded the Grammar School lig. 
12) and supported a College of Canons with hos) ital 
attached, besides owning much other property, leaves 
little doubt that this society was the parent institution 
round which municipal “‘liberties’”’ accrued. 

The Palmers’ Guild claimed pre-Conquest origin 
Leland was told “the Originall thereof was in the i yme 
of King Edward the Confessor, and it is const. atl) 
affirmed there that the Pilgrims that brought the |v inge 
from beyond Sea as a token from St. John the Evan. elist 
to K. Edward were inhabitants of Ludlowe.”’ The -‘ory 
of the Confessor’s Ring has been told in COUNTRY |.IFI 
lately in connection with Havering-atte-Bower (Mar. | 17, 
1944) where the palmers, it is said, returned the rig te 
the King. The Guild documents, however, do nt g° 
back before Henry III’s reign, and it is now clear ‘hat 
Ludlow, as a town, did not exist prior to its found ition 
by Roger de Lacy about 1090. Nor is there any evicicnce 
to show that members of the Guild ever engaged )Pro- 
fessionally as palmers—technically vagrants from s!irine 
to shrine who bore a palm if they had visited Jerus:lem 
as those to Compostella wore a cockle-shell. Bui 1 
the early Middle Ages Ludlow, standing on the western- 
most north-south highway, did no doubt have a !arge 
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3.—MILL STREET, EAST SIDE, WITH THE MUSEUM AND ASSEMBLY ROOMS AT THE TOP 


number of palmers passing to and from the performing genuine charitable and adminis- for the charitable, etc., purposes previously 
south-western counties, N. Wales, Ireland, trative functions and, in return for abolishing served. The College was duly converted to 


al ind so on. St. Winifred’s Well, Flint, for all ‘‘superstitious uses,’’ agreed to surrender- other purposes, but the Guild’s other sub- 

ts example, continued (and continues) to attract ing its properties to the Crown on the under- _ sidiaries survived—the Grammar School, and 

Is pilgrims long after the Reformation, for standing that they would be vested in the Barnaby House. These three structures 

le whom the curious /lettai (cells) were built at corporation of the town (i.e. largely the traditionally connected with the Palmers, 

le Pentrehobin near Mold as late as Elizabeth’s same body of persons under another name) are the oldest domestic buildings in Ludlow. 

Is reign (COUNTRY LIFE, October 15, 1943). 

). lhe inference probably is that a charitable t 4 

le guild for the care of these religious vagrants 
was formed at Ludlow soon after its founda- y : ' ‘ 

st tion and, early acquiring property, became 

s the nucleus of municipal organisation; and 

- that, when the Borough took shape, Henry 


0 III’s cult of the Confessor led to the Guild 
adopting the Ring legend as its own genesis. 
By 1329, when a new charter was granted to 
a the Guild by Edward III in connection with 
the founding of the College of Chantry 
priests to serve St. Lawrence’s church, the 
.: society had become primarily a mutual 
y benefit association, though the gradual 
rebuilding of the great church, and certainly 
the provision of the stalls for the canons, was 
due no doubt in great measure to the 
Palmers. 


The College, still identifiable on the west 








: side of St. Lawrence’s churchyard, consisted 
t in Henry VIII’s reign of a warden, seven 
“ priests, four singing men, two deacons, and six ; 
choristers to serve the church; its revenues 
7 maintained also a schoolmaster, the school 
being then probably held in the Reader's 
House on the east side of the churchyard, 
t and an almshouse. In addition, there was the 
‘ Original hall of the Guild in Mill Street. The 
“ latter became exclusively the town Corpora- 
" tion's property at the Reformation, but it 
. seems likely that for some time previously 
- the Palmers’ Guild had in practice been 
n synonymous with the Corporation. What now 
- happened, as at Burford, Oxfordshire, was 
e that the Guild came under the clause except- 
ing irom complete dissolution those societies 4.—THE GUILDHALL, WITH ITS COACH-HOUSE. West side of Mill Street 
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5.—ENTRANCE TO THE 


1768 


The Guildhall, half-way up Mill Street 
(Fig. 4), is outwardly a red-brick Georgian 
front, with an attractive “‘gothick’’ doorway 
(Fig. 5) and a quaint old coach-house sur- 
mounted by a clock and belfry beside it, 
dating from 1768 when the hall was refaced. 
Within (Fig. 6), the hall was wainscoted at 
about the same date and the structural 
uprights encased as classical columns. But 
the medieval roof with cusped braces, which 
remains to show that the skeleton of the 
Palmers’ Hall was retained, dates ;robably 
from about 1400. The Corporation possesses 
notable insignia, some of it made from bowls 
and spoons recorded in 1594. Of the maces 
(Fig. 8) the smaller date from 1651, but were 


GUILDHALL, 


jis 
| 
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6.—THE GUILDHALL, ORIGINALLY THE HALL OF THE PALMERS’ GUILD. The 


15th-century timber structure encased 1768 


re-embellished for presenting to James IT in 
1687 on his raising Ludlow to a Mayoral 
Corporation. The larger, 3 ft. 41% ins. high, 
London hall mark 1692-93, maker’s mark 
R:C, was presented in that year by John 
Salwey, alderman, of Moor Park, Ludlow. Of 
the tankards (Fig. 7), the smaller are dated 
1677 and 1680, the latter given by Somerset 
Fox (d. 1689), concerned as a young man in 
a plot against Cromwell. The larger, hall- 
marked 1718-19, and a pair of salvers, were 
made by Humphrey Payne out of the re- 
maining medieval plate. Two oval tobacco 
boxes (Fig. 9), notable for the fine mantling of 
the town’s arms, were given 1721 by William 
Cowley of London on admission as a Burgess. 


The Grammar School lies at the foot of 
Mill Street (Fig. 1), just within the town wall. 
The original portion consists of a long hall 
with later dormer windows, an_ original 
pointed doorway and three pairs of lancet 
windows with cusped ogival heads. In 1552 
the new charter of foundation stated that the 
School had been maintained by the Guild, 
since at least 1349, but it was not moved 
to the present building till 1533. This had 
formerly been known as “‘ The Great House,” 
and had presumably been the mansion of a 
wealthy merchant or feudal retainer of the 
Mortimers. The structure bears out its 
antiquity. The doors and lancets could be 
late fourteenth century. The extraordinary 


7.—TANKARDS AT THE GUILDHALL. The smaller (7ins. high) dated 167 
1680; the larger (llins. high) 1718-19 


(Left) 8.—LUDLOW 
CORPORATION 
MACES 
The larger (3ft. 4}ins.) 
1692-3 ; the two smaller 
temp. James II 


* 


(Right) 9—TOBACCO 
BOXES 
Oval, 5 ins. by 3{ ins. 
by 1} ins.; 1721 
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roof construction (Fig. 12), of no known type, 
has two tie-beams one above the other sup- 
porting a collar beam by a series of uprights. 
The further portion of the room seems 
originally to have had an upper floor, subse- 
quently extended over the whole length and 
ysed as a dormitory to light which the dormer 
windows were inserted. This floor has been 
latterly removed. The curious construction is 
probably accounted for by the walls having 
been heightened and roof raised, probably to 


accommodate the dormitory when the school 


took over. This supposition seems borne out 


‘sent height of the eaves above the 
indows. If this is the case, the lower 
are original and were retained, the 


by t he 
original 
tie-bea 


10.—BARNABY HOUSE. FRESCO 
DECORATION ec. 1525 


upper ones inserted above to rest on the 
top of the heightened walls, and the roof 
reconstructed above that. 

The school now has excellent modern 
buildings, and among its scholars have been 
Thomas Andrew Knight, the pomologist; 
Richard Payne Knight, the dilettante; Sir 
Caesar Hawkins, the surgeon; Stanley Wey- 
man, and Adrian Jones. 

Set at right angles to the School in Silk 
Lane, but now included among its buildings 
(and partly used as a gymnasium) is 
Barnaby House. It is a stone-walled hall 
with a notable roof (Fig. 11). This has 
cusped windbraces and similar construction, 
though stouter, to that of the Guildhall. 
The hall is traditionally said to have been 
an hostel for pilgrims maintained by 
the Palmers’ Guild. But from before 1461 
till 1577 “Barnaby Place” was the property 
of the Barnaby family, of whom Thomas, 
killec at Towton, was Treasurer to Edward 
Duke of York, later Edward IV. Whether 
orm it replaced a palmers’ hostel, it 
evide tly was built as a private residence 
abou: 1400. In a first-floor room adjoining 
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11.—BARNABY HOUSE. 


the hall are preserved fragments of a fresco, in 
black and white, of a repeating pattern akin 
to decoration at Nonsuch (Fig. 10). Possibly 
it is by a craftsman brought to decorate 
the apartments added to the Castle in 1525. 

There were other guilds in Ludlow: the 
Fletchers’, or arrow-makers, added the north 
transept to St. Lawrence’s church; and that 
of the Hammermen, or smiths, existing before 
1470 and incorporated in 1511, remained in 
existence as a social club for builders, leather, 
and metal workers till after 1850. The 
Hammermen’s papers, etc., are preserved in 
the Ludlow Museum, a Regency building 
adjoining the Assembly Rooms at the head 
of Mill Street (Figs. 2 and 3). Another relic 
of Ludlow’s medieval life survived till within 
living memory in an unusual sport: a tug- 
of-war on a communal scale. At 4 o’clock on 
Shrove Tuesday a rope, 
3 inches in circum- 
ference, 39 yards long, 
and with a large wood- 
en ball attached to 
each end, was paid 
out of a window of 
the Market Hall. Two 
teams, recruited res- 
pectively from Castle 
Street and Broad 
Street Wards, and 
those of Old Street and 
Corve Street, tried to 
drag the other across 
the town, the Broad 
Street men aiming to 
dip their ball in the 
Teme, and the Corve 
Street men theirs in 
the Corve. The sport 
may well have been 
connected with the 
local rope-making in- 
dustry, which gave its 
name to Linney Gate, 
a postern in the north 
wall leading to the river 
meadows and _rope- 
walks. 

Mill Street closely 
rivals Broad Street 
as an “architectural 
sequence,” and what 
was said of the latter 
equally applies. Indeed 
the houses in Fig. 3 


ROOF, c. 1400 


show even better how Georgian builders 
contrived to obtain continuity between 
facades on a slope by carrying through 
some of the levels. For example, the eaves 
line of the two houses on the right is 
carried through by the sills of the second- 
floor window of the house beyond; and 
although that line breaks there, the line of 
the first-floor sills is carried on thereafter. 
Incidentally the brick house second from the 
right, dated 1727, was the home of Mr. Henry 
Weyman, an authority on Ludlow history and 
brother of Stanley Weyman who was born and 
brought up in the town. An historical novelist 
could not have had a more inspiring home 
than Ludlow, itself a chronicle, intact and con- 
tinuous, of nine centuries of English history. 


The previous art'cles on Ludlow appeared on 
December 21 and 28, 1945, and February 8, 1946. 


12.—THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. C. 1400(?) ; reconstructed, c. 1600(?) 
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By LAURENCE WHISTLER " 
j &. j ‘ ex 
OTHING, one is prompted to say, could well be more innocent > , s Pa \: ae 3 in 
N than a Valentine, yet its origin is a little indelicate. Like the ey wh Se Fe, , <. sh 
a candles of Candlemas, recently gone by, it comes to us by direct ‘ po OS" ae ‘ a f 2 m} 
descent from the Lupercalia of pagan Rome, that long February festival y 3 . ; i mi 
whose obstinate refusal to die so exercised the ingenuity of the early y . deed = sil 
Fathers. It was about the middle of the month that the names of willing Os ‘ dia we 
young ladies were put in a box, and well shaken up, so that each young ail ‘ Ba . F rita st 
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A POSY OF GOOD WISHES. An elaborately coloured tu 
and cut card. A ribbon at the top, when pulled, raises the lo 
flowers and reveals the words attached to them. About 1870 m 
(Left) SPRAYS OF ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS FRAMED IN “ 
TIERS OF SILVER EMBOSSED PAPER LACE. About 1875 ve 
pa 
by edict. Accordingly, even as she instituted Candlemas, to outshine tli ha 
torches with her long processions of candlelight, so did she set herself t 
correct this even more unsavoury feature of the Lupercalian org) 
Evidently, a lottery there must be. Then let dead saints replace the living 
courtesans in the box. They did. And obscure St. Valentine, whose feast r 
it was, lent to the day—or alternatively acquired from it—his reputatior 
for unusual warmth of heart. 
And yet, as it turned out, there was more willingness to exchany: th 
torches for candles than to accept the other substitute. Moreover, as w bl 
know, the peculiar privileges of the season extended right across Euroy\ r 
to our own rude ancestors, and they, too, were regrettably conservativi as] 
Nature herself seemed to bolster their conservatism—for di! not 
the very birds choose their mates on St. Valentine’s Day? ‘eve! fol 
theless, the Church got her way in the end, as she is apt tod». Fo re) 
though centuries passed, and still the lottery for girls continued Du 
now under the respectable patronage of a saint, the full implica a | 
tions were presently forgotten, and what began as a delaucli va 
evolved into a game. ‘‘It is a ceremony, never omitted among the @ jig 
Vulgar,’’ wrote antiquary Bourne in 1725, “to draw lots © hich lin 
they term Valentines. The names of a select number of 0: sex if 
are by an equal number of the other put into some vesse and \ 
after that, every one draws a name, which for the present is alled | n 
their Valentine, and is also look’d upon as a good omen ©! thei! i 
being man and wife afterwards.” fly 
There had been nothing ominous about the original c:.-tom 
in that sense at any rate. But times had changed. There wa- now Gr 
too, more than one method of selecting a Valentine, thor h 0 ha 
inspection, all methods are seen to involve the old principle 0! me 
chance. According to one tradition, it was the first man see): by @ ry 
woman that morning who became her Valentine willy-nilly, «nd he loa 
hers, and each then could look for none other. This thoug! ‘ was suc 
amusing Pepys on February 14, 1661, when he left home early t firs 
make sure of his Valentine. ‘‘ Up early and to Sir W. Batten =, but Wil 
could not go in till I asked whether they that opened the dow wa a] 
a man or a woman. But Mingo (the manservant) in a feignec vo 
(Let) THE LOVER’S OWN BOOK. A Victorian guide for si 
gentlemen who would write their own Valentine, including also 9 ,, 
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yoice, answered a woman, which with his tone 
made me laugh; so up I went, and took Mrs. 
Martha for my Valentine (which I do only for 
complacency), and then Sir W. Batten he go in 
the same manner to my wife, and so we were 
very merry.” 

“Next year his wife was more seriously 
exercised by the thought : ‘‘ This morning comes 
in W. Bowyer, who was my wife’s Valentine, 
she having (at which I made good sport with 
myself) held her hands all the morning that she 
might not see the paynters that were at work 
siding my chimney-piece.”’ It was well for a 
woman to save herself for a good Valentine, 
since a handsome present would follow. Sir 
William Batten, on the previous occasion, sub- 
sequently sent Mrs. Pepys “half a dozen pairs of 
gloves and a pair of silk stockings and garters.’’ 
These were the usual gifts—or jewellery. ‘‘ The 
Duke of York, being Mrs. Stewart’s Valentine, 
did give her a jewel of about £800.” 

In the end, the element of chance dis- 
appeare altogether, and fancy or affection 
alone dictated the choice. But it was the advent 
of the twopenny post that gave us the Valentine 
as we know it to-day, or rather as our grand- 
parents knew it. It became the more normal 
practice to claim a Valentine by letter, rather 
than in person, and this, while eliminating the 
traditional present, gave limitless scope for 
wit and sentiment and secrecy, for the entwin- 
ing of initials, for the authorship cryptically 
hinted, for the rhymed anonymous heartbreak. 
By 1825, the London Post Office was handling 
two hundred thousand more letters on St. 
Valentine’s Day than on any other, and each 
year they number increased. We read already in 
Elia of the “‘bestuck and bleeding heart,” and 
of ‘the finest gilt paper”’ glittering with rhymes 
and mottoes and devices, Leander in the choppy 
water, Thisbe piled on Pyramus, and other 
allegorical pale moments. But that was still in 
the Spring of the Valentine: its Summer arrived 
with William IV and remained with the young 
Queen Victoria. Then, beneath the sun of humid 
sentiment that nourished the Keepsake and the 
\lbum, its edges broke into a pimply froth of 
lace, its leaves became plural, studded with 
buds, baskets, ribbons and cupids, its petals 
turned gold and white, opening in trellis-work 
doors, one beneath another, to reveal at last the 
trembling delicacy of a rhyme. And it acquired 
perfume. Even so did this rutilant, anaglyptic 
and nostalgic filament of sensibility draw a 
vel of forget-me-nots over its deplorable 
past. How longa journey from the Lupercalian 
hallot-box ! 


GEHAZYIS TALE OF A FLY = 


Banat valley on the Montgomery ,border, 

so that by the time I had climbed the 
thousand feet up to Llyn Wenlas, it was really 
blowing. Gehazi was already there with the boat. 
‘A woolly have you under your mac?” he 
asked, ‘‘for cold will it be on the pool.” 

[ had, and it was plain that Gehazi had 
tollowed his own advice, for variations in length 
revealed that he was wearing no fewer than three 
pullovers. I knew that underneath them was 
4 leather waistcoat, for no matter how hot it 
was I never knew him to discard that. ‘‘Grand 
lishing weather is it,’’ said he as he drew the 
ine through the rings of my rod, ‘‘and the day 
“t your life will we have. Put you on an 
\lexandra, and before you begin I will spit well 
nit.” I may say that this reprehensible habit 
this was not to bring luck but to make the 
lly go down—a good thing if it is an Alexandra. 
_ I did as I was ordered, using a small hackled 
Greenwell as bob -fly, so that Gehazi began 
lappy. He hates new-fangled flies, by which he 
means any but the half-dozen or so which he is 
convinced are all one needs. Above all he 
‘oathes nymphs, even though he has seen them 
succeed. So, as he rowed me up to begin our 
lirst drift, he said unctuously, ‘“‘A south-west 
wind, a proper Alexandra from London with 
a little Greenwell to back it—-what more could 
you want, sir?’”’ I agreed. 

“Know you how the Greenwell got its 
lame: ’’ he asked. I knew him much too well 
‘0 make the tactical blunder of saying that I 
lid, s» he went on, ‘“‘At Rhiwlas there is a well 


"[eanat was a breeze, even in the sheltered 
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Love in the present tense 
Is perfect in its sense 
Its future only Sood 
Ina conjunctive mood 
Yet now with active voice 


It prays you may rejoice 
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A REX WHISTLER VALENTINE 


On a form designed for the General Post Office a few years before the war 


Valentines were sent in increasing numbers 
deep into the reign of Queen Victoria, but with 
the Christmas card they suffered the general 
degradation of popular art into witless and 


mechanical vulgarity; and thus we find too 


many of them in the stationer’s window to-day. 
Yet, although in our age no Valentine of even 
half the old elaboration could be sold in the 
shops at a price that would attract many buyers, 
perhaps the old elaboration is out of season. 
Might not artist and poet combine to evolve a 
few shillings’ worth of grace and wit in con- 
temporary terms? Opportunity awaits the 
imaginative publisher, and the market, we 
know, is not deserted. For already, and for the 
second time, the General Post Office has hit 
upon the right stimulant for an ailing tradition. 
A few years before the war it commissioned the 
writer’s brother, Rex Whistler, to design the 
first ‘‘Greetings Telegram,’’ and copies of his 


among the evergreens, and at Khiwlas lives 
Morgan Evans, the finest fly-dresser in Wales. 
Sitting by the well was he one day, thinking as 
usual of the flies he would dress when, see vou, 
a fly was on the water of the well, and another 
and another. Not blue or olive or steel or iron 
duns were they, but somehow like them all and 
very dainty. Morgan catches one, looks at it, 
and hurries home to dress it. 

“The wings got he from the quill feather 
of a starling, with dun hackle for a tail, while 
the body was of fur from a hare’s ear, dubbed 
on very fine silk. Yet, when he tried it in the 
water, which was his way, not so was it. Then 


did he wind a twist of fine gold wire round the 


body, and so it was. That fly got him great 
glory, so because of that and the green well at 
Rhiwlas he called the fly Greenwell’s Glory.” 

Shade of old Parson Greenwell forgive me, 
I was so staggered that I let him get away with 
it and never said a word. 


By this time we had got to the top of our 


drift, so Gehazi shipped his oars, lit his pipe, 
and left me to it with his usual admonition, 


“Keep the fly moving, Sir’? which, when the 


tail fly is an Alexandra, is not bad advice. 
Quickly we had three slashing rises, giving us 
two handsome pounders. The one we lost was, 
so Gehazi swore, at least two pounds, but, of 
course, they always are. Then things slowed 
down a bit, though several fish were moving off 
the rushes which block up one end of Wenlas. 
It was towards these rushes that the wind blew, 
so I got the gillie to work me along them across 
wind, which, with his usual cleverness, he did. 


gay-coloured form, larger than usual and 
printed on good paper, were issued to every 
post office, whence they were despatched to the 
fair in golden envelopes. A Valentine sent on 
his form is reproduced on this page—though 
not quite as it reached the recipient, in the 
handwriting of the local postmistress, for that 
copy is not available. Each vear until the war 
a new artist provided the design, and the 
immediate success of the venture was sustained 
But now there is one thing more we would ask 
of these enterprising authorities, before they 
revive the Greetings Telegram. The verse 
reproduced here did, in fact, arrive at its 
destination in good shape. Not so every Valen 
tine verse. Some of them came out very lamel\ 
in the form of prose! It seems that what the 
telegraph offices require is a little instruction in 
prosody. What better than a directive fron 
the Postmaster-General himself ? 


By E. MOORE DARLING 


This is the sort of loch fishing I like 
a longish line, and the fly quietly pitched into 
each little bay and avenue in the rushes. Twice 
a good fish moved but came badly short. 

Just then there was a real hatch of March 
Browns, so I changed the Alexandra for Parson 
Bather’s dressing of the best fly of them all. 
With the third or fourth cast we were into a real 
fish which came straight for the boat, and had 
to be headed off by side strain as I quickly got 
in line. He was firmly hooked, and it was onl\ 
a matter of time and ordinary care until he was 
safely in the boat—a picture of a two-pounde1 

Soon the rise was over, so Gehazi put us 
ashore for lunch, where the shade under the 
trees and a patch of mossy turf made an 
irresistible appeal. Gehazi put away a pint of 
cider, and some of my sandwiches as well as his 
own formidable parcel of bread and cheese 
Then we smoked and looked across the water 
where an occasional plop marked the fish that 
seems to feed all the time but never to rise to 
an artificial fly. 

Just as I was thinking of getting to work 
Gehazi said, ‘Remember you my fine story of 
the Greenwell and Morgan Evans? I have 
another one of him and the Zulu.” 

“No you don’t,” I said firmly. ‘I'll tell 
vou this time. The Zulu was on sale in Alnwick, 
London, Manchester, Birmingham, and _ prob- 
ably Stirling before Morgan Evans was born, 
and it takes its name from the fact that its 
scarlet brush f& a bit like a Zulu’s head-dress. 

Gehazi looked at me reproachfully. ‘‘ They 
are moving, Sir,’’ he said. 
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WHAT I LIKE ABOUT COWS 


By 
J. B. THORBURN 


MUST admit, first of all, some 
I cupboard love. Cows are 

profitable animals for a far- 
mer to keep. In addition to 
producing a calf which, kept for 
three years, will grow into an 
animal as valuable as herself, a 
good dairy cow will yield in a year 
a thousand gallons of milk worth, 
in round figures, £100. To this 
extent, at least, my affection has 
a mercenary tinge, but there are 
many other reasons for my liking 
of cows. 

Their independence, amount 
ing almost to aloofness, gives them 
a dignity possessed by no other 
farm animal. Perhaps this is 
partly due to their ruminant habit. 
Most animals spend a long time in 
eating if they have the oppor- 
tunity. Watch a horse intently 
cropping grass all day. The cow, 
however, having quickly packed 
away a good meal in her primary stomach, sits 
down to chew the cud. She falls naturally into 
a reflective mood, like an old man contentedly 
puffing away at his pipe as he sits by the kitchen 
tire. 

I think that this habit makes cows ex- 
tremely intelligent. Already knowledgeable, 
they are always eager to learn. I used to think 
that cattle were merely idly curious when they 
wandered about inspecting every strange object, 
even those obviously inedible. Since working 
with them I have formed the opinion that this 
curiosity is akin to that possessed by university 
research workers. It is a keen desire to know 
and to learn. How quickly a cow learns depends, 
of course, upon its mental ability. This varies 
among cattle in exactly the same way as among 
human beings. 

No cow is really as stupid as she may 
sometimes seem to a short-tempered cowman. 
It must be admitted, however, that, for cows, 
some are stupid. On the other hand, others are 
extremely clever. All acquire some wisdom 
with age, as they have retentive memories 
and a lesson learnt in calfhood is rarely for- 
gotten. 

One of the most intelligent cows I ever 
owned was Brenda. She was born on my farm 
before I took it over and she could not regard 
me as anything but an ignorant interloper. She 
never reconciled herself completely to being 
milked by me. Her worst habit, and one which 
ultimately compelled me to sell her, was her 
contempt for my ideas of managing the grazing. 
She was very clever at opening field gates by 
lifting them with her horns. If she found the 
gate impossible to open she would always find 
a place at which she could climb over the hedge. 
This she did whenever she felt that the time for 
removal to fresh pasture was overdue. Never 
once did she try to leave the little farm. She 
would walk about from field to field with com- 
plete disregard of the wishes of the owner. The 
other cows, acknowledging her leadership, 
followed her. 

It was not until a heifer of my own rearing 
came into the dairy that I found a cow not only 
clever but co-operative. Little Bluebell calved 
young and always remained small. She had not 
only brains but great strength of character. At 
first a little wary of the bigger cows, she soon 
found that sheer weight and muscle counted 
for little against her own determination. 
Perhaps because of the attention I had given 
her when she was young and helpless, she formed 
a conclusion that collaboration paid. 

None of us knows how much our human 
words are understood by an animal, but I feel 
certain that if it so wishes it can read the human 
mind. When I opened a field gate Bluebell 
would know instantly if it meant fresh keep for 
her and she would trot briskly, towards me. 
The others would follow. 

Unlike Brenda, Bluebell had no scruples 
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about trespassing on neighbours’ fields if it 
seemed desirable. She would never do this 
wantonly, nor if I were present to show the 
disapproval which her conscience prompted her 
to expect. In fact, I might never have known 
of these tendencies had I not noticed and 
wondered at a sudden jump in the quantity of 
milk I was dispatching. It was deep Winter. 
The cows, although fed indoors, spent the night 
in a sheltered field. Bluebell always led them 
down to the field gate in the evening. In the 
dark morning, when I went out with a lantern, 
she was always there, with the others forming 
a more or less neat queue behind her. 

As I watched them suspiciously one evening 
in the dusk it seemed to me that Bluebell was 
crossing the field with rather indecent haste, 
considering that she had just finished an ample 
meal and that there was no possibility of her 
finding anything worth eating in the field. She 
had, however, found something well worth 
eating outside it. I discovered that she had 
been leading all the cows every night through 
a gap in the hedge toa neighbour’s turnip field. 
Each morning she had shepherded them 
back to stand, with an innocent expression, 


at the field gate waiting for 
call them to breakfast. 
The faces of cows ar: ex. 
tremely expressive. They c 
through the whole gamut of 
except laughter. They ca 
tainly cry. 1 remember an « 
which reared a big bull calf { 
I sold her to a farm some 
away and she was tied uj 
loose box there for two days fore 
being let out. Immediate’ she 
was free she broke bound and 
found her way back home, hall 
never forget her face as she st’ ined 
her neck over our front ate, 
calling to her adopted son, with 
great tears rolling down her c}\ceks. 
Of all the lovable quali: es of 
cows, this maternal side to ches 
. me most. Few sights are ore 
beautiful, or more moving, than 
that of a cow with its newly born 
calf. If there be any moral fault 
in man’s exploitation of animals it 
must surely be aggravated by the 
removal of a calf from a 
an act I consider to be more cruel 
death for the mother. As a higher animal, 
are little more prolific than human beings and 
the birth of their young comes after a long 
period of gestation. One has only to watch a 
cow calve in natural conditions out in a field 
to understand that she knows what is happening, 
Something more than blind instinct is displayed. 

It is hard to believe that cows do not regard 
their offspring in very much the same way as 
human mothers. Not only do they seem to have 
the same sense of joy and pride but they also 
have a general interest—because they are 
mothers— in all other calves. One cow will not, 
of course, readily bestow her motherly love on 
another’s progeny. Should she perforce adopt 
an orphan, however, she will, like a human 
being, develop for the foster-calf an affection 
almost as deep as that she felt for her own. 

The mercenary note on which I began is 
too often struck by owners of dairy cattle. They 
are encouraged by hosts of agricultural experts 
who are absorbed in the economic side of farm- 
ing. I believe, however, that my views about 
cows are shared by many whose daily task it is 
to tend them. 
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SHOOTS TO FINISH THE SEASON 


By J. B. DROUGHT 


HOOTS at which the coverts are gone 
through for the last time, and one winds 
up with a mixed drive or two, are often 

as pleasant as any others in the year. 
Coverts packed with pheasants may offer the 
acme of enjoyment to those in constant prac- 
tice, but to humbler folk the big days when 
birds and cartridges are counted by the hundred 
are not so attractive as the back-end outings. 
For one thing, the moderate shot at the really 
big show is, more often than not, supremely 
conscious of his shortcomings, especially if he 
is sensitive to criticism, imagined or implied. 
In any case, his mind’s eye refuses more than 
a rather hazy impression of a mass of birds, 
some carrying on, some falling, but none par- 
ticularly flattering his vanity. 

When the season has only a little time to 
tun, things are very different. Many a man, 
did he honestly confess himself, would say, I 
think, that he has got more real enjoyment out 
of a shoot when, with birds passing scarce and 
more than passing difficult, he can recollect the 
result of almost every cartridge fired. Besides, 
a mixed shoot provides, by virtue of the variety 
of stuff you may encounter, features of interest 
which are lacking in the set piece. In the most 
favourable circumstances birds will be wild; 
the direction they will take is a pure toss-up, 
however carefully one may adapt one’s driving 
strategy to wind and weather. When to the 
incalculability of game proper is added that of 


wonder we 


duck and snipe and various, no 
scratch our heads and try one unorthodox 
method after another. 

Casting back over countless end-of-s 
shoots, I call to mind comparatively fc. at 
which bags have not fallen short of what hey 


son 


should have been. More often than not 
has been plenty of stuff, for the most 
tantalisingly out of shot, yet post-mortem 
these days have not revealed any striking ¢ 
of omission or commission. On a back-enc 
one must drive where and when one can, t! 
usually it is more profitable to walk up 
reed belts and unconsidered trifles of 
patches on a marsh, in which inquisitive sp 
do better work than human beaters. 
Imprinted in the memory are three vig) 
of pre-war days. A hanging wood in 
four guns were posted on a central rid 
four others in the valley, towards which 
of pheasants, hiding in the scrub and br: 
having been startled by the first few shots 
legging it for safety’s sake. The keeper, to 
be praise, knew a trick worth two of tha’ 
halted the line, detached half the beater 
three spaniels to fetch back the grass and s 
Then the whole line moved crescent-wise to 
the valley, and the outlying pheasants, h 
already heard firing inside the wood, de 
that the opposite direction was the right 
They rose, determined to put 500 yards bet 
themselves and the concealed batteries 1 
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They sailed across the valley guns instead, 
at a height to test the experts. Their brethren, 
; g away from the barrage of the forward 
precisely similar shooting to the guns 
the central line. It was as pretty a cross- 


¢ |] yng 
o , of high pheasants as I can recollect, and 


mp than 30 birds out of perhaps 100 crum- 
pled up, each was a skyscraper. — 

Now | visualise a marsh with two small 
central lakes and, on two sides, a group of little 


coverts which hold wild pheasants and, at odd 
‘cocks. We walk the open stretch in line, 


times, C : : . 

with the «ject of pushing everything into a 
sector, ! marsh, half stunted copse, which 
the bea later bring back over a tree belt 


behind lakes. On the left flank is a small 


wood, t hich half a dozen beaters and the 
dogs ar cially despatched. Their orders are 
to wait | the rest of the line come up. Then 
begins yneral advance in which, with both 
jankss! tly forward, a pretty show of various 
should. the trees where four of the six guns 
are in | ion. One gun is in the middle of the 
beaters » and the other along the river bank 
on the it-hand boundary of the wood. 


TI easants run straight down the marsh; 
away to get no more than a dusting 


some 5 
NIGGLING = 
T is often that one comes across a word 
] usé relation to golf, as to which one has — shot from 
not » dimmest notion what it means. 
rhisha itely happened to me. A friend wrote 
mea | , which I put away in a place so safe wasting his 
that I not for the moment lay my hand on 
it, but in remember accurately enough what 
he said. fe had been to play on a certain course 
and in club house had found a notice stating 
that aft. a certain date in the Autumn, I think 
in Octo or, ‘‘ Niggling is allowed.”’ That is all; 
there is > grand simplicity about it. Clearly the 
member’ of that club must understand and 
must bo annually in the habit of niggling, when 
the appropriate season comes; but my friend 
does nor know how it is done and, like Miss 
Rosa lrirtle, he asks for information, which 
I cannot give him. 
The dictionary is of no use. It says that 
to niggic is to ‘“‘spend time, be over elaborate 


’ 


over petty details.’”’ That rather suggests the 
kindred sound ‘“‘ waggle’? and would be a very 
good description of the preliminary addresses 
to the ball of many of us—I am personally and 
acutely conscious of a niggling waggle; but that 
does not really help, nor does the definition of 
niggling as ‘‘trifling, petty, lacking in breadth, 
largeness or boldness.’’ In my dear first edition 
of the Badminton volume on Athletics (I have 
to hold its pages tenderly together as I scan 
them), there is a picture of a walker described 
as having “‘a short, niggling stride,’”’ but that 
again gets me no ‘“ forrarder.’’ I must resort 
to guessing. 

To me the word in this mysterious con- 
nection seems to have an onomatopoeic sound. 
Jt suggests certain furtive and surreptitious 
movements of the club, whereby the player 
gradually insinuates his ball into a better lie, 
when he thinks that nobody is looking. I knew 
one beloved golfer, long dead, than whom no 
one was more honest, whose regular address to 
the ball might have been held to constitute 
niggling, since after various passes of the club 
to and fro he ended by two or three rhythmical 
pats immediately behind the ball. There comes 
back to me too the image of one with whom 
I used to play at school. He interpreted the 
tule as to brushing the line of the putt lightly 
With the back of the hand to include resounding 
thun»s. But that was altogether too overt 
and \'vorous a performance to come under the 


head of niggling. 

‘vertheless I fancy a niggler must be one 
who |\y slight and imperceptible degrees gives 
a '' a better lie than Nature has done. If 
SO th 


the cryptic notice must refer to a form 
ol“ \ inter Rules,’ and possibly it permits 


some mprovement short of actually teeing the 
ball, ch as the movement of it by a series of 
genth rods or pushes, within perhaps a certain 
radius There was once a famous professional 
as to 


om a simple-minded person asked what 


Las 


in the tail. Others, looking rather like starlings, 
come straight over. Scarcely has one reloaded, 
when a couple of duck streak across at thirty-five 
yards up and are followed by snipe at intervals. 
The river gun drops a teal out of a bunch that 
swings away wide, and by that time the beaters 
are entering the wood. Then we wait expec- 
tantly for the finale. A lot of various have 
pitched in the thick marsh cover on which 
beaters and dogs converge. The first snipe to 
rise is the signal for a general exodus; again 
the brutes are too clever for us. Two guns make 
a certain amount of mincemeat of a stand of 
golden plover, but only about three duck and 
half a dozen snipe are gathered. 

Here is one last picture of a covertside. In 
the bush, as yet unbroken by the tapping of the 
beaters’ sticks, there is a sound of rustling on 
the carpet of frosted leaves. It is a wary cock, 
already on the alert and by no means uncon- 
scious of impending trouble. He looks almost 
black in the shadow as he runs a few yards and 
stops to listen. Uneasy in his mind, he bustles 
back again. Next he makes a cast out to the 
covert’s edge, but scenting danger that way he 
drops into the ditch and once again moves 
forward. Then, irresolute, he faces me in the 


he was doing that he took so long in playing his 
behind the shelter of a hill. The 
answer was that whatever he might be doing, 
the enquirer could be sure that he was “not 
time.’ Possibly that eminent 
player was indulging in a little niggling, and if 
that be the meaning of the word than I am all 
for it being legalised on muddy courses in 
Winter. My own shots, on the rare occasions 
that I play any, grow more and more niggling, 
and perhaps if I could give myself better lies— 
However, all these remarks may be founded on 
entirely false premises, and, if so, I hope some 
kind correspondent will tell me. I should be 
grateful for any light on this question. 

I may add that of course I consulted a 
golfing glossary, but with little hope of success 
and no result. It did, however, mildly amuse me 
to go through the list of technical terms and 
see how many of them had become, with the 
passage of time, obsolete, or, as the Vocabulary 
of Ordnance Stores used to say, obsolescent. 
The particular glossary was at the end of the 
little red book called Golfing, published by 
Messrs. W. & R. Chambers in 1887, which I am 
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sunshine, in all the glory of his Winter plumage. 
Although I do not move an eyelid, he sees me, 
or smells my pipe; in a flash he is under a 
bramble and legging it for good. Then, seconds 
after, comes a chorus of “‘ back”’ in his direction, 
but there is no answering gun and the old rascal 
has once more outmanceuvred us. 

Then, from out a sudden flush of birds far 
back in ihe wood, a gaudy specimen detaches 
himself. I can watch him all the way, as he 
heads straight for the forward line and, with his 
engine going all out, he rises higher and even 
higher till he spies the human batteries below. 
Then, without reducing speed, he changes his 
mind, resets his compass, and swings with a 
wicked pinion twist right over the flank of the 
wood. There the waiting gun, with the sun full 
in his eyes, takes a good minute to realise that 
his prospective victim is even now dropping 
into a gentle glide two hundred vards away. 

Such are the wiles of the back-end pheasant 
and as we turn homewards towards the setting 
sun, there drifts on the air a chortle from the 
coverts. There is in the sound a note of satis- 
faction mingled, perhaps, with the expression 
of joy in deliverance, but does it also express a 
faint derision? I wonder. 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


happy to possess. A few words to be found 
there may be said to have wholly vanished, and 
a few more seem to some extent to have 
changed their meaning in nearly sixty years, 
but on the whole the language has not greatly 
altered. 

In one case the original word is almost 
extinct while its derivatives remain. We still 
talk about a baffy, then defined as ‘‘a wooden 
club to play lofting shots,”’ but the verb to baff, 
‘to strike the ground with the sole of the club,”’ 
is to-day rarely heard. It is a good word 
suggesting its meaning by its sound, and oddly 
enough that fine, onomatopeic verb ‘‘to 
sclaff,’’ which is often used to-day, is not in the 
glossary. A little farther on comes another 
verb which, as I suggest, has changed its 
meaning. ‘‘Draw”’ is defined as ‘‘to drive 
widely to the left hand,’’ and is said to be 
‘‘synonymous with hook and screw.’’ Nobody 
to-day talks about screwing a drive or, at least, 
I have never heard him; neither for that 
matter do I remember having heard it in 1887, 
when I was a golfer of some three years’ 
standing. ‘‘Draw’’ signifies—for me—an artis- 











LEAVING THE WOOD : 


EVENING AT MAR. From the water-colour by Frank 
Wallace, who is holding an exhibition of his drawings of deerstalking, shooting and fishing 
subjects at the Bury Gallery, 30, Bury Street, S.W.1. 
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tic, controlled and deliberate hitting of the ball 
with a curl to the left, whereas ‘‘ hook”’ signifies 
an involuntary error. Incidentally the glossary 
does not give “‘pull’’ in this connection at all. 

“Fog,’’ meaning ‘‘moss, rank grass,’’ is, 
I should say, obsolete, though I seem to remem- 
ber some stuff at Westward Ho! that used to 
be called ‘“‘ fug.’’ I am afraid the dull and com- 
prehensive word ‘‘rough”’ has now swallowed 
up all minor distinctions in unpleasantness on 
the next page. ‘‘Grassed’’ is seldom if ever heard. 
It was ‘‘said of a club whose face is slightly 
spooned or sloped backwards,” and before the 
days of the brassy the grassed club was used 
through the green, but it has an archaic sound 
now. So, I fear, has ‘‘half-one, a handicap of 
a stroke deducted every second hole.” We 
call it simply ‘‘a_ half’ and, conservatism 









* said, ‘Mind 
I you pee-kay 
him!’”’ she re- 
peated tartly to the 
not-very-bright 
assistant in the Food 
Office, and went on 
automatically blue- 
pencilling the ration 
book of the luckless 
citizen ahead of me 
inthe queue. I watched the assistant as, with 
rubber stamp poised uncertainly in her hand, 
she turned the pages of the new ration-book just 
issued to me on my release from the Army. 
Choosing a moment when I thought no one 
would overhear I said: ‘‘What does pee-kay 
mean? ”’ “ Poultry-keeper”’ she replied, pointing 
to the purple “ P-K”’ she had just stamped on 
the wrong page and was trying to rub out. I 
smiled apologetically. 
* 





* * 


The birds which we inherited from our 
war-time tenants were six matronly whites— 
Light Sussex to be correct, the light referring, 
presumably, to colour and not to weight. They 
were wired in on what had once-upon-a-time 
been our gooseberry patch, some of whose 
products still stood, brown with age, in bottles 
on the larder shelf. 

I did my best for the next few weeks by the 
light of Nature and the varied advice of neigh- 
bouring P-Ixs. I dug for worms among the dead, 
but still prickly, gooseberry bushes. I minced 
up lumps of fat and gristle unfit for human con- 
sumption, and mixed mashes which sometimes 
smelt good and at other times not so good. I 
suspended on bits of string over-shot lettuces 
and cabbage leaves for the birds to take a run 
at, a slimming exercise they badly needed. I 
tempted them with some of the half-rotten pears 
that littered the garden (William pears, which 
name had puzzled the youngest when he first 
saw a local advertisement : ‘‘ William Pears for 
sale,”’ and asked why they were selling him) and 
they fell, greedily. So did the count of eggs, 

At last one bird died. ‘‘Eggbahnd, pore 
gal,”’ said old Charlie, the gardener, up-ending 
her. Then another died—cause unknown-—so I 
took her along in a sandbag for post-mortem. 
rhe local expert did the job then and there with 
a carving-knife and said it was liver disease. 
He made me examine the liver, as if he were the 
haruspex-in-chief and I an emperor, but it 
looked so full of ill-omen that I doubt if I shall 
ever eat chicken’s liver again. He then advised 
me to buy a book on poultry-keeping, which I 
did. The author chattily banished some doubts, 
only to raise others, the darkest of which over- 
shadowed the introduction of new birds to old, 
for a dreaded date when six new pullets were 
due to arrive was drawing near. 

* * * 


All the book’s warnings were, however, in 
vain for I was out when the pullets did arrive 
and came back to find the youngest child, a long 
stick in his hand, prodding them out of the thorn 
tree into which they had flown, while the whites, 
with hackles up, patrolled the run clucking. 
The next few days showed me the difficulty of 
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apart, Ido not think that much harm is done. 
On sentimental grounds I do rather regret 
“long odds, when a player has to play a stroke 
more than his adversary, who is much further 
on—that is nearer the hole’’; but apart from 
its venerable character it has not a great deal 
to recommend it. Perhaps because I play the 
longer and longer odds I feel I can do without 
it. Thence I jump to the letter S, which is rich 
in the obsolete. ‘‘Steal’’ is at least obsolescent, 
and that is thoroughly to be regretted. It is 
defined as ‘“‘To hole an unlikely putt from a 
distance but not by a gobble.’’ It implies the 
kind of putt as to which the adversary is at 
first quite happy, thinking that the ball will 
stop far short, but it comes on and on and breaks 
his heart at last. I always connect it with one 
great golfer in particular, Mr. Laidlay, whose 


PERTELOTE AND THE POULTRY-KEEPI 


feeding them all together, and the impossibility of 
getting them all to roost in the one house. 

“Never you worry.” said Charlie, ‘‘they’ll 
drorin.”” Notthey ! Night after night the whites 
spread themselves all over the perches and the 
browns flew up into the thorn tree. I sympa- 
thised with their preference for fresh air to the 
frowst of the hen-house. But it appeared that 
this was a bad habit. So one night we cooped the 
whites and tried to lure the browns into the 
house by placing their food there. Charlie hid 
among a clump of tall artichokes while I stood 
behind the house with a broom, ready to pull 
the door to when he signalled that they were 
all in. He signalled all right, laying low half 
the artichokes, and the birds flew up in all 
directions. 

The next night I tried by myself, but 
trapped only two. So I determined to wire the 
run off into halves—Whiteland and Brown- 
land—as if for a military exercise. Then, one 
by one, we caught the browns and shut them 
up in the house with food and water, leaving 
the whites to work out their own accommodation 
problem in the coop, across which I fixed a 
rather insecure perch. The most comfort-loving 
solved it by squatting on half the floor space 


PBA AMAAAAAMAMAUA AMA 


FEBRUARY 


ROWN fields, sere grass and palest sky, 
Dry hedgerows where the snows yet lie— 
The earth unmoved by Spring’s approaching 
Unconscious of the sun’s encroaching 
Sleeps soundly on. 


Yet brighter days suffice to bring 

The every hopeful birds to sing, 

And softer breezes drifting over 

Make stabled horses dream of clover 
And long for Spring. 


When ploughmen break the softened ground 
And early crocus shoots ave found 
When lapwings gather and wild geese fly 
The silent earth at their first cry 

Stirs in hey sleep. 


ELIZABETH STAHEL. 


BBB APAAAAAAAAAAA 


while the others were still feeding. ‘Their 
remarks to her, as they came back from the bowl 
wiping their beaks, sounded pretty good. 
There followed an uneasy truce, and the 
egg supply almost ceased. The browns, when 
released from their 24 hours’ imprisonment, 
rocketed up into the tree again. Even Charlie 
stopped talking about “‘droring in.’’ Of the two 
solutions—clipping their wings or netting the 
run—I chose to net (being a poor hand at catch- 
ing birds) and lived to curse my choice when it 
came to tying together strips of rotten fruit 
netting and stretching them over the top. Their 
ceiling, about 4 ft.6ins., was guaranteed to 
catch any button and remove all known forms 
of human headgear. But at least it was the 
infernal trap it looked, and nothing could get out. 
Whiteland now lost its amplest inhabitant, 
a sacrifice to the table, and a tough one, too, 
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long putts had a horribly insinuating way wit) 
them. Then there is ‘scruff,’ which [ 


have 
never heard of, “‘slightly raising the ‘on 
striking,” and finally there is ‘‘swipe, which 
still exists, of course, but entirely bere’. of its 
old dignity. Once upon a time it mean: “a {y}j 
driving stroke” in the best sense of t! » wor; 
and as played by the best players. To lay \\» 
should rather apply it to a crude c> keting 
slog by one having more of strength th 1 ski 
or polish. Poor ‘‘swipe’’ has sadly cor » down 
in the world. Finally, there is one we | that 
must, I suppose, be said to have gone u_ in the 
world, namely ‘“‘set, a full complement o — lubs. 
Then it consisted of eight, which a» qu 


named in order, and heaven only know 
many it consists now! The moder: 
would regard eight as but a niggling nu 


f hoy 
golfer 
Wer, 


R 


fide 
in the 
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to be followed, soon after, by another, | 
one of the lot I liked, for she used to 
her troubles to me as I dug for worms 
run. But both the others were in ful! moult. 
strewing their territory with white feath»rs and 
looking utterly repulsive. Now, I thoug)it 


, Was 
the moment to raise the barrier between the 
two countries. The white minority assumed a 


markedly apologetic air and I smiled as | crept 
out in the dark and shut them all in for the night 
as I thought. We live and learn. Next morning 
I found the run full of browns but the house 
still shut up; and when I lifted the trap-door 
the two whites rolled out, leering triumphantly, 
They fully appreciated the situation, as I had 
not the night before when I neglected to con- 
sider hide-and-seek as one of the courses open 


to Brownland. 
* * * 


In that moment of despair I remembered 
with envy the family who gave us shelter, one 
wild day many years ago, in their white cottage 
near the Bloody Foreland, Co. Donegal. As we 
sat by the turf fire, admiring the spotlessness 
of the whitewashed room and its home-made 
decorations, a hen flew in over the half-door, 
crossed the floor, hopped into a black box by the 
fire, laid an egg and flew out again, clucking. 
All their hens were trained to do that, said the 
English-speaking daughter, and, apart from two 
feeds a day, lived on the wind-bitten hills of that 
paradise for P-Ks where netting and clipping 
of wings and such things as dusty balancer-meal 
were unknown. 

Six eggless weeks I tended those birds and 
murmurs arose from the family, deprived of its 
breakfast eggs. At last, one morning, I founda 
small egg lying in the middle of the run. | 


showed it all round, in self-defence, anc then 
put it into the nesting-box where an o!! golf 


ball, in lieu of the unprocurable pot-eg., had 
hitherto languished. Each day _ thei -after 
another egg was laid in the box till we he | five, 
all from one bird. Then she stopped, as su. <lenly 
as she had begun. ‘‘Overlaid ’erself,’”’ ¢ >wled 
Charlie. But his poultry-wisdom was | now 
quite discredited and, as I daily observ ‘ the 
young mother strutting up and down wi'' one 
eye on me, craning her neck as if impatic t for 
flight and making harsh noises I could not nter- 
pret, I guessed that her heart was over th» wire 
with her treasure. 
* * * 

I was right, Charlie was wrong. ! , at 
the end of an afternoon’s leopard-c> ‘ling 
through bush and through briar I saw, « the 
darkest tangle of all, the gleam of eggs. _liere 
were seven, half-covered by leaves in a ug, 
dry cup in the ground. I took them all, f¢ such 
a crawl was not to be repeated, and I we! red- 
handed, to erect the barrier once more a. put 
the browns back into Brownland. But a: | did 
so I talked to my little Pertelote and to © her 
that I knew, as well as she, that she v 5 n0 
common cage-bird and I promised to bui her 
such a nesting-box as had not been seen |. ‘ore. 
She pretended to be engrossed in imag 1ary 
insects on the ground, or in the adjustme t of 
one of her golden feathers. But who ki ws? 
A little flattery seldom falls in vain o7 the 
female ear. G.R 5. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


GOOD MANNERS 
TO-DAY 


From Lord Saye and Sele. 
Ik,Commenting in an Editorial 
note in the issue of February 1 on 

the Mayor of Hendon’s crusade for 

nners, you say: “‘In regard 


better : 

to the ing up of seats in crowded 
trains a7 | buses to the sick and elderly, 
manne ive unquestionably deterior- 
ated d z the war years.”’ 

M [, as a somewhat decrepit 
sexag an, give evidence for the 
defen: am constantly struck by the 
numt young people of both sexes 
who me their seats in crowded 
yehic! pen the door for me, or help 
me in ‘r ways. 

[ lifference, I think, is that 
these ily actions are now done 
more genuine goodwill and less 
in ob ice to a social convention.— 
Say! SELE, Broughton, Banbury, 
Oxto “ 

ASTLE HILL 

Fron i Latymer. 

SIR h regard to the “unknown” 
hous ctured in your issue of 
Dece1 7 last, which Mrs. Edwards 
tells a house called Castle Hill, in 
Read may I say that on seeing the 
illustr. on I almost wrote to tell you 
that id little doubt it was Lord 
Forte 's old house, called Castle 
Hill, South Molton, in North 
Devo [his house was, alas, burned 
down 1e years ago. I knew it well 
35 ve igo. I did not write, because 
after these years one’s memory 
might: playing tricks, but Iam quite 
sure t there was a strong general 
resem ice, 


|, . the house in Reading belong 


tothe ‘ortescue family at any time, I 
wonde:. or is it possible that the same 
archit built both houses? It does 
look as if there must be some connec- 
tion, and it would be interesting to 
know \ liat it was.—LATYMER, Shipton 
Lodge, Shitpton-under-Wychwood, 
Oxfordshire. 

PILLARS ON OUR HILLS 
Sir,— The concrete pillar shown in the 
distant view of the Stiperstones, and 
mentioned by your correspondent 
M. W. of Hereford, is probably a 
triangulation point erected by the 
Ordnance Survey. Unfortunately 


there are many of them in the British 
hills and in the majority of instances 
they supplant the usual cairn, which 
is an integral part of the scene. 
lhe enclosed camera study shows 
the concrete pillar on the summit of 





THE CONCRETE PILLAR ON ARAN 


See letter: 


Aran Mowddwy in mid-Waks with the 
Rhinogs in the distance. In one of 
my books, Highland Holiday, 1 have 
portrayed the same edifice on Ben 
Lawers, but fortunately those who 
erected the pillar on Scafell Pike in 
the English Lakes did not place it on 
the cairn itself, but a little to the west 
of it.—W. A. PoUCHER, Courtlands, 
Woodland Way, Kingswood, Surrey. 


A V-DAY DONKEY 


S1r,—I wonder if the enclosed would 
interest you. Our young donkey was 
born on V-day, so is ‘Victor.’ 


His mother considered he was not old 
enough to be photographed alone, so 
insisted on coming into the picture. 


Victor, here, is about two months 
old. — CORDELIA MEREDITH COOPER, 
Rosemary, Sheepscombe, nr. Stroud, 
Gloucestershire. 


CHARLES DICKENS AND 
COBHAM HALL 


S1r,—I do not presume to comment 
on your distinguished reviewer, Mr. 
Howard Spring’s far too indulgent 
notice of my Before the Lamps Went 
Out, but will you permit me to say a 
word on the much more interesting 
subject of the ‘glorified Summer 
house’’ put up by the Victorian, Lord 
Darnley, for Dickens. 

As a Dickens fan, though not, like 
Mr. Spring, a Dickens expert, I knew 
about the Gadshill chalet, and I cer- 
tainly could not have identified it with 
the building in question, which is in 
the park not far from Cobham Hall, 
and quite a good distance away from 
the Rochester Road. 

But the building certainly is there, 
or was before the 1914-18 war, when 
the father of the present Earl—known 
to cricketing fame as Ivo Bligh— 
showed it to me, entirely derelict, and 
said that his father had put it up as a 
literary workshop for Dickens. His 
memory would have gone back to that 
time, and he is the last man I can 
imagine romancing on such a point. 

That is all I know about it and I 
only wish some one could throw more 
light on the subject, as I do not think 
there is any mention of this in Forster, 
or any other life of Dickens. 

But the building certainly was 
there, and, curiously enough, the 
description of the chalet would almost 
fit it. How else it could have got there 
I cannot imagine. It is just possible 
that the idea may have _ pleased 
Dickens so much that he may have 
decided to cut out the walk across the 
park by having something of the same 
kind put up at his own door. 


MOWDDWY 
Pillars on our Hills 


I wish I had had the enterprise to 
follow up the matter with my cousin 
Ivo at the time, but I think I was 
more interested in seeing, and he in 
showing me, the original and authentic 
ashes of English cricket, in a neat 
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cultural labourers, were extremely 
accurate in their weather forecasts— 
nearly all of which were based on their 
observations of the behaviour of ani- 
mals, birdsand Naturein general. Here 
are a few which have come from old 


VICTOR AND HIS MOTHER 


See letter: 


little urn, then im his study, but now 
at Lord’s.. -ESME WINGFIELD-STRAT 
FORD. 

(Mr. Howard Spring writes: It 
is most interesting to learn from 
Mr. Wingfield-Stratford that, in 
addition to the chalet, there was a 
chalet. Those interested in the para- 
phernalia of Dickens’s life will share 
Mr. Wingfield-Stratford’s regret that 
he did not follow the matter up, for, 
as far as I know, there is no reference 
to this second chalet in any work of 
Dickens. In the Nonesuch edition of 
the letters, Lord Darnley is mentioned 
once or twice, but Dickens says noth- 
ing of the gift of asummer-house.—Eb. 


WEATHER WISDOM 


S1k,—Rooks swirl to and fro in flocks 
high up in the sky when stormy 
weather is coming. 

Large green woodpeckers more 
frequently give their call, ‘‘ Ha-ha-ha- 
ha’’ when rain is coming. 

If the ash is in leaf before the 
oak it will be a wet Summer, if the oak 
is in leaf first, a dry Summer. 

A red sky in the evening shows 
fine weather, a red sky in the morning, 
unsettled weather. 

Cats sit with their 
backs to the fire when 
snow is coming. 

Tree-creepers 
‘‘roost’”’ in holes in trees 
which will be least ex 
posed to wind or rain 
during the night. 

This is my own 
observation !—DoroTHY 
V. CHAWNER, Burston, 
ny. Stafford. 


THE COWS’ 
POSITION 


Si1r,——-I was interested in 
your correspondent’s 
letter anent Weathe 
Wisdom, and hope that 
this will result in the 
settlement of a _ long- 
standing family argu- 
ment as to whether cows 
Iving down or standing 
up in the fields indicate 
the approach of rain ! 

T. R., Blenheim, Stockton 


Avenue, Fleet, Hamp- 
shire. 
COUNTRYMEN’S 
FORECASTS 


Str,—Country folk, 
especially the old shep- 
herds, carters and agri- 


4 V-day 


Donkes 


countrymen who have the 
lives in the open. 

If a cock crows at bed-time it 
will rain next day; if he crows from a 
high wall or building it will be fine. 

When a crow sits on a wall it will 
rain. 

Rooks flying high in the early 
morning, chattering gaily as they go, 
means fine weather. 


spent 


Sea-gulls coming inland and 
sitting about on the fields mean gales 
and stormy weather shortly. 

If a cat sits with its back to the 
fire—it will rain—also if it curls up 
with its head tucked well under its 
paws—and if a cat rushes about the 
house with the “ wind in its whiskers”’ 
a gale is likely. 

Pigs can tell when it is going to 
be windy, and will scuffle about 
squealing and grunting; one old man 
says they can “smell the wind.”’ 

Rabbits coming out very early 
to feed usually means a wet night. 

A yellow frog is a token of fine 
weather. 

Rooks building high up in the trees 
in the early Spring is said to be an 
indication of a warm, dry Summer. 

Peacocks before 
rain, 

Cuckoos are frequently to be 
seen—but not heard—until the 
weather is fairly warm and settled 

Bees are not in the best of 
tempers when thunder is in the air ; 
neither do they like a wind, and the 
wise bee-keeper leaves them alone. 
Bees will fly back to their hives if it 
is going to rain 

Black slugs on paths in the day- 
time mean rain in the evening. 

Bats, squirrels, and even hedge- 
hogs will sometimes put in an early 
appearance if a warm spell is likely. 

At one time, when living at the 
foot of the South Downs I noticed 
that cattle turned out on the hill 
used invariably to forecast a change 
in the wind some hours beforehand 
when a gale from the north was ap 
proaching they would work their way 
up hill towards the sea, but when the 
gales were from a southerly direction 
they sheltered in the valley. But some 
horses also turned out in the same 
large area did not anticipate changes 
in weather to the same extent as the 
cattle did, and rarely sought shelter 
until the weather was actually bad, 
and although the cattle were fre- 
quently changed and fresh ones put 
out to graze, they all did the same. 


scream loudly 
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To the observant there are 
many other weather signs, not only 
those connected with animals, birds, 
etc., and again country folk seem to 
know the most.—EpitH L. GouLp, 
Prospect House, East Knovle, near 
Salisbury, Wiltshire. 

SIGNS OF RAIN 

S1R,—With reference to the letter 

Weather Wisdom, from John A. Wilson, 

I am sending you an old rhyme, Signs 

of Rain, which perhaps may be of some 

interest. 

The hollow winds begin to blow, 

The clouds look black, the glass is 
low, 

Che 
sleep, 

Che spiders from their cobwebs creep 

Last night the sun went pale to bed, 

The moon in halos hid her head, 

The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 

For see, a rainbow spans the sky. 

The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 

Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel. 

Hark how the chairs and tables crack, 

Old Betty’s joints are on the rack. 

Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks 
cry, ‘ 

rhe distant hills are seeming nigh 

How restless are the snorting swine 

The busy flies disturb the kine. 

Low o’er the grass the swallow wings, 

The cricket, too, how sharp he sings. 

Puss on the hearth with velvet paws, 

Sits wiping o’er her whiskered jaws. 

Through the clear stream the fishes 
rise, 

And nimbly catch the incautious flies. 

The glow-worms, numerous and bright 

Illumed the dewy dell last night. 

At dusk the squalid toad was seen, 

Hopping and crawling o’er the green 

Che whirling wind the dust obeys, 

And in the rapid eddy plays. 

The frog has changed his yellow vest, 

And in a russet coat is dressed. 

Though June, the air is cold and still, 

The mellow blackbird’s voice is shrill. 

My dog so altered in his taste, 

Quits mutton bones on grass to feast; 

And see yon rooks, how odd their 
flight, 

They imitate the gliding kite, 

And seem precipitate to fall, 

As if they felt the piercing ball. 

‘Twill surely rain. I see with sorrow 

Our jaunt must be postponed to- 
morrow. 

CLARE SPROULE, Hurworth Grange, 
Croft, near Darlington, Durham 


BIRD-CAGE 
MASTERPIECES 


Sik,—A_ bird-cage, formerly in the 
collection of the late Mr. Edward 
Hudson, is illustrated (Fig. 8) in 
Mrs. Nevill Jackson's interesting 
article Bird-cage Masterp-eces, and also 
in the Dictionary of English Furniture 
(Vol. 1, page 60, Fig. 5). In the 
Dictionary it is stated to be 
designed “‘in imitation of Indian 
stonework,” and Mrs. Nevill Jackson 
retains this description for her titles, 
but in the text, rather inconsistently, 
refers to it as “Chippendale Chinese.” 

The cage is certainly a remarkable 
piece of craftsmanship, but I think 
this credit must go to a Far-Eastern 
native; for I consider that it was 
wrongly included in a Dictionary of 
English Furniture and regard the cage 
as Indo-Portuguese. Twenty years 
ago the late Percy Macquoid and | 
succumbed to a gentle but persistent 
form of persuasion, for it was one of 
the apples (he had a good many) of 
Mr. Edward Hudson’s eye. I am not 
aware of the cage’s present where- 
abouts, but I will add to the recanta- 
tion by confessing that I do not believe 
it to be made of mahogany, but of an 
Oriental wood.—RaLrepH Epwarps, 
Suffolk House, Chiswick, W. 


WHERE IS IT? 


Six,—The photograph What Monu- 
ment is This? (January 25) represents 
the group designed and executed in 
Ghent by Georges Verbanck and V. 
Vaerwyck to the memory of the 
illustrious‘‘ brothers,’’ Hubert (sic) and 
Jan van Eyck, at the time of the 
Universal and International Exhibi- 


soot falls down, the spaniels 
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MELBOURNE 


See letter: Th 


tion which was held in Ghent in 1913. 
The two “‘brothers’”’ are seated 
in the centre. In the background is 
dimly seen the south ambulatory of 
the Cathedral of St. Bavon; in one 
of the chapels is now displayed the 
Ghent altar-piece. In 1913 the view 
was universally held that Hubert 
had begun that altar-piece which Jan, 
“his younger brother, completed by 
May 6, 1432.’’ The research of M. 
Emile Renders of Bruges in 1933 has 
brought about the now generally 
accepted conclusion that the date 
was not painted on tothe frame in 1432, 
and that while Jan van Eyck executed 
the polyptych in its entirety he never 
had a brother called Hubert! The 
photograph must have been taken 
later than Saturday, August 9, 1913, 
when this van Eyck monument was 
inaugurated in the presence of Albert, 
King of the Belgians.—Mauvurice W. 
BROCKWELL, London, S.W.1. 

[We have had similar informa- 
tion from Jack Smith (Glasgow) ; 
Col. E. E. G. L. Searight (S.W.1); 
Miss W. G. Cope (West Bromwich) ; 
P. Marsden (Lytham St. Annes); 
Betty Eliot (Wokingham); W. A. 
Howitt (Birmingham) and others. We 
learn with pleasure that the monument 
‘‘ Adoration”’ was safely hidden from 
the very beginning of the war.—ED.] 


THE TWO MELBOURNES 


S1r,—On Christmas morning the bells 
of Melbourne church, Derbyshire, 


A COLLECTION 


See letter 
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CHURCH ACROSS 


le 


15, 


THE 
Two Melbournes 


‘*‘POOL”’ 


drifted across the *‘ Pool”’ as they have 
done for centuries, but this time they 
also travelled across the oceans to 
Melbourne in Australia. 

The ancient market village has 
close ties with the great city down 
under, and when the Australian city 
celebrated its centenary a few years 
ago, radio greetings were exchanged. 
The reason for this close friendship is 
explained in the message sent by the 
Derbyshire village. It said : 

rhere is a tie between the two 
Melbournes like that of mother and 
daughter. Viscount Melbourne, who 
took his title from our Melbourne, 
his country home and estate, was 
Prime Minister when Queen Vic- 
toria came to the throne, and so the 
chief province of Australia was 
named Victoria, and its capital 
Melbourne. 

Our little town (the population 
of which does not exceed 4,000) was 
mentioned in Domesday Book, in 
which it was stated there was a 
priest and a church and a mill of 
three shillings and 24 acres of 
meadow land. 


The church stands to-day as 
one of the finest Norman churches 
in England, and there is a water mill 
still occupying the site of the old 
one. 


We trust that, although your 
city is now so great and wealthy, 
you may look with pride on the 


OF PESTLES AND MORTARS 


Pestles and Mortars 


English town, with a hoa 
from which your town is n; 
My photograph shows th 
seen across the ‘‘Pool.’’ T) ; pool 
covers 20 acres, and is said tu “ll th, 
quarry from which the si .¢ fo, 
Melbourne Castle was taken , 
this castle only a few stones 
F. RopGErs, Derby. 
[There is of course anot 
lish Melbourne in Yorkshir 
Melbourn in south Cambridg 
Ep.] 


THE GREEN PLO\ °R 
S1r,—In MajorJarvis’s Noteso/ 
18 (an outstanding number o 
orable series) he states that t 
plover is not recognised as ; 
migrant. It ought to be. In 
de Calais the passage aux 
is eagerly awaited by the loc: 
men in March, and I think 
October. On the East Coast 
folk flock after flock come 
in off the sea in mid-October, 
same time as starlings, larks < 
crows. These are regular 
migrations, not movements 
fluctuations of weather. To find rea] 
evidence accorded to green plo er, one 
must go to Switzerland. There re. 
serves are formed for their special pro. 
tection—quite small reserves, where 
two or three pairs breed, and Iciters to 
the Press record .the length of their 
crests and the success of their nesting 
operations. They are the favourite 
“rare bird’ of the Swiss.—Antuony 
Buxton, Great Yarmouth. 


PESTLES AND MORTARS 
S1r,—I have come into possession of 
a number of pestles and mortars, some 
of which are shown on the accom- 
panying photograph. Taking them 
from the top row downwards I give 
details of the dates or designs, if any, 
shown on each mortar and the metal 
of which they are made. 

Top vow (l. to r.): Plain, brass; 
fleur de lys, bell metal; two coats 
of arms, bell metal; 1704, ‘Amor 
Omnia Vincit,’’ brass; rose and crown 
bell metal; plain, brass; plain, brass 

Second vow (Il. to y.): Plain metal 
All in bell metal—1636, Lo! Godt 
van AL AO,; 1632, W. Frisby; 
fleur de lys; 1667; 1694; Jacobean 
figures. 

Third row (Il. to y.): All in bell 
metal. Ram’s head design; star design 
(an old superstition, it is said, to 
counteract witchcraft); fleur ce lys; 
cheese (understood to be a design 
used by a Bury St. Edmuni's bell- 
founder about 1650) ; stag and stirrup; 
cheese (see above); King Charles's 
head and crown. 

Bottom row (l. to r.): Al 
metal. Ornamental design; 
Jacobean designs; arms of t 
monwealth; rose and crown; 
crown; star design (as that - 
the third row). 

Only 27 mortars are 
together with 16 pestles. In 
to these there are four other 
two of which are of brass, thou 
of these four has any pest 
them. 

It is possible that this pho’ graph 
may be of some interest to ne o! 
your readers who may be e to 
provide more information re rding 
the make and markings on the ‘sels, 
some of which appear to most 
quaint.—H. A. CLARKE, 4, St. /avy’s 
Square, Bury St. Edmunds, Su; /h 


THEOPHILUS THE AD 
S1r,—I was much interested 2 M1 
Donald Mackenzie’s toad. Sor year» 
ago I had one—a very friendly .low- 
who was induced to occupy as cially 
made house in my garden fc three 
successive Summers. He did 1 © turn 
up the fourth year, and his pi imed 
demise was regretted by a larg circle 
of friends and acquaintance: 

The house was simplicit 
—one brick for each of thre 
and one for the roof. As to 
Mr. Mackenzie has the luck t¢ 
toad coping with an out-sized 
he will be much amused. 
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lly An extremely fine Antique Painted and Inlaid Satinwood Cabinet, with shaped front, drawers 
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Smee Introduc ing 
4 OT eae si 2 44 en who designed, developed 


and constantly improved the famous 


\ a 1, oe 
era 5 


oa CT 
‘Lancaster’ bomber and ‘Hurricane’ fighter 
have turned their activities to motor cars. 
The post-war Armstrong Siddeley models 
are entirely new from front to rear... the 
wider use of newly developed light alloys .. . 
interior heating and air conditioning ... a 
new flow line in design. Some of the finest 
technicians in the aircraft industry have 
contributed to this new conception in British 


motoring. 





The current programme includes the ‘Hurricane’ drop- 
head Coupé and the *Lancaster’ 6-light Saloon . . . both 
16 h.p.. 6-evlinder with 1,991 ¢.c. high-performance 


power unit, 
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63, Beach 
Leigh-on-Sea 


LANCUM, 
Avenue, 
Essex. 


A DOUBLE 
HAMMER-BEAM 
ROOF 


Str,—I would be glad of 
your readers’ help. Ina 
recent number you show 
an excellent photograph 
of the famous roof at 
Woolpit, and it is 
captioned, ‘‘The Double 


A B Hammer-Beam — Roof.” 
Now surely this is incor- 

TRUE DOUBLE »AMMER-BEAM THE WOOLPIT ROOF rect. The top ‘“ham- 
mers’’ are not true 

TRUE AND PURELY DECORATIVE “hammers,” and are 
HAMMER-BEAMS mainly for decoration. 

. tter: A Double Hammer-beam Roof There is no vertical post 


from the end of the 
top hammer-beam, and as far as I can 
see it has no function at all, apart from 
decoration. I would be glad to have 


some expert opinion on this point. 
My two sketches illustrate my point. 
Basi BuTcHER, 39 Whitecross Road, 
Hereford. 
Technically our correspondent is 
correct, 


but the builders evidently 
intended to produce the 
effect of double hammer- 
beam construction in the 
eyes of spectators, among 
whom it is consequently 
usually accepted as one. 
—Eb. 


THE TITS’ 
MILKMAN 


Sir,—Men and women 
are not alone in their 
desires for an easier liv- 
ing from the bestowals 
of scientific progress. 
The little blue tit has 
discovered, as my illus- 
tration shows, that the 
cardboard discs, which 
secure the necks of milk 
bottles, can be easily re- 


philus would moved, allowing _ free 
move round A PETTY PILFERER @ccess to the liquid. Be- 
there was AT WORK fore the hygienic distri- 
least doubt : eae bution of milk in bottles 
could. distin. >“¢ letter: The Tits’ Milkman those birds had only 
veen different the meagre drippings 
me of his friends used to from the milkman’s measure around 


offerings of food and some 


not, and he would always come out to 


greet the fc 


mer while displaying little 


tno interest in the empty handed ! 


There was 
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, however, one exception a 
used to scratch his back 
her which he would literally 
elf to meet.—F. Howarp 


*Y ON AN ANCIENT 
LIME 


letter : 


Saving a Tree 


‘ arrival 


the back door-step. 

I have left bottles unguarded for a 
few hours and the birds have lowered 
their contents over an inch, obtaining 
practically all of the valuable cream. 
By observation they have ascertained 
the milk conveyor’s daily time of 
and I have heard the birds 
twittering in trees and shrubs around 


the door, awaiting an opportune 
moment to obtain the easily-earned 
luxury. 

Cases have been known of the 


birds overreaching and being drowned 
in the bottles. So widespread is the 
practice that it is customary for people 
to deposit a tin lid for the milkman 
to place over the bottle when it has 
to be left for some time.—I-. Brown, 
Cranleigh, Surrey. 

[The practice of raiding milk 
bottles seems now to be general among 
the great and blue tits of southern 
England, but how far north the habit 
extends is uncertain. We have had 
records from Yorkshire and Derby- 
shire.—Eb.] 


SAVING A TREE 


S1r,—Much has been written about 
the alarming depletion of our reserves 
of timber under stress of war. Here, 
by way of contrast, is an example of 
conservation worthy of record. 

Near the Queen’s birthplace at St. 
Paul’s Walden Bury, Hertfordshire, 
there stand in the churchyard of the 
village church of St. Paul’s Walden, 
eight ancient lime trees, which, by 
interlacing branches, form an archway 
leading to the vestry. 

These trees, which are of some 
antiquity, reputed locally to be at 
least 200 years old, eventually became 
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unsafe and had to be pollarded to 
within 20 feet of the ground. 

Approximately 50 years ago, the 
trunks of several were so badly 
decayed that a drastic operation was 
decided on. 

I enclose a photograph illustrating 
how the cavities were filled and sup- 
ported by concrete, and, in most cases, 
there is very much more concrete than 
timber. So successful has the treat- 
ment proved that seven of the eight 
trees are still flourishing. One, alas, 
has just died.—A. C. AUKER, Welwyn 


Garden City, Hertfordshive. 
{A good example of tree surgery, 
Ep. 


which is not often so extensive. 


THE HOUSE LONG- 
HORN BEETLE 


Sir,—A new anxiety for 
those who have the care of 
buildings with fine roofs 
has recently come to 
light. Death watch, furni- 
ture beetle and Lyctus 
have been with us for 


several years, but many of 
your readers will be inter- 
ested, and some perhaps 
alarmed, at the occurrence 
of the house’ long-horn 
beetle (Hylotrupes bajulus) 
in roofing in this country. 

This beetle has be- 
come a scourge in Baltic 
countries, and also in 
South Africa where it has 
been imported. There are, 
in this country, twelve 
cases known to the 
entomologists of the 
Forest Products Research 
Laboratory of infestation 
of roofing timbers by this pest. 

The last case occurred in Camber- 
ley, Surrey, and the writer personally 
investigated the infestation. Dr. 
Fisher, Entomologist in Charge of the 
Forest Products Research Laboratory, 
also visited the premises, and con- 
firmed the determination. 

The features of a house long- 
horn beetle infestation are so different 
from those of the death 
watch, anobium = and 
Ivetus attacks that the 
writer thought that your 
readers would be interes- 
ted in the following notes 
so that, when further 
infestation occurs, they 
will be able to recognise 
it, and deal with it 
accordingly. 


THE 


~~ The house long-horn 
entirely confines its 
attention to the sapwood 
of softwood timbers and, 
curiously enough, is 
always found in the roof. 

Joists and purlins 
should be prodded with a 
sharp spike, and if the 
long-horn is present there 
will be little resistance to 
the entry of the tool, 
although, from the out- 
side, the joist may appear 
perfect. This is because a 
thin veneer of wood is 
left untouched by the 
tunnelling larvee. 

As mentioned above, 
the heartwood is not 
touched, and as_ the 
usual 4 in. by 2 in. joists 
and purlins are cut so as 
to include some _heart- 
wood, there usually re- 
mains some strength to 
carry the roof. 


The larva of the 
house long-horn is 


extremely long-lived, as it tunnels 
backwards and forwards in the wood 
for some seven/eleven years before 
emerging as a beetle. 


This Camberley infestation is 
being treated as follows:— 
The outer veneer is _ being 


removed, and the dust containing the 
larv e swept away with a brush, and 
burnt. 





HOUSE 
LONG - HORN 
BEETLE, TWICE 
NATURAL SIZE 


See letter: The House 


Long-horn Beetl 
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All the timber in the roof is then 
being sprayed with Rentokil Timber 
Fluid, which now contains D.D.T. 


Perhaps at a later date I shall be 
able to inform you of the success of 
this treatment. 


I enclose a block print of a 
drawing which I have made in order 
to show the beetle. It is twice the 
natural size.—N. E. Hickin, Pluni- 
mers, Bletchingley, Redhill, Surre 


RABBITS FOR INDIA 


Sir,— Your readers may be interested 
to see this photograph. It shows two 
rabbits from the 600 which are being 
shipped to India on. the 
instructions of the India 
Office. The land — girl 
photographed with them 
accompanies the rabbit- 
to India and looks afte: 
them en route. 

They are tame rabbits 
collected from breeders in 
Various parts of Norfolk 
There are white ones with 
pink eyes, large grey ones 
black and grey ones, smal! 
black and white ones, in 
fact all colours. They 
travel to India in hutches 
containing six rabbits with 
a rabbit in each room 
with a tin trough for food 
and one for water on the 
floor. The hutches are 
well made with fine-mesh 
fronts, and rabbits housed 
in them before the journey 
seemed to like them very 
much. They were 
arranged so that on board 
ship all the hutches could 
fit into a wooden framework with 
bar across the front to keep then 
steady. Kathleen, the land girl, cares 
for the emigrants and keeps them clean 

Mrs. G. A. Page, the farmer who 
has undertaken to equip and send out 
the rabbits, recently despatched 450 
ducks to India, and only 14 died er 
route. The rabbits are intended foi 
feeding our Armv in India. Thev wil 


EMIGRANTS AND THEIR STEWARDESS 


Sce letter: Rabbits for India 

be divided among various stations and 
bred for food. It is hoped that the 
skins may be used for fur, but climate, 
and possibly unskilled skinning, may 
make this difficult. Norfolk, which 
claims to have made the first ensillage 
and grown some of the first tobacco in 
England, is now playing a new role in 
sending these rabbits to India —- 
N. T. Waddon, near Thetford, Norfolk 
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HL HARRAP \A\\\ 


The Human Face 


By JoHN BROPHY 


The human face from every 
aspect— its visual exterior and 
its expressive faculties; the 
influence of heredity and race; 
the faces of saints and famous 
men, of artists’ models and 
pin-up girls—all these are dis- 
cussed in this first full-length 
work of non-fiction by the 
well-known novelist. 


Illustrated. 15s. net 


“This is the most quotable of books; 
there is hardly a page that does not 
hold some pleasant, or controversial 
or unique idea, that does not con- 
tain some thought expressed with all 
the colour of a sparkling imagina- 
tion.”—JOoHN O’LoONDON’s. 


Book Society Recommendation. 


For publication Feb. 22 


The Cross 


and the Arrow 


By ALBERT MALTz 


A powerful novel centring 
round an act of sabotage in an 
obscure German village. 
Though set in war-time Ger- 
many, this is much more than 
a war novel. In the search for 
the reasons why an apparently 
exemplary factory worker 
turned traitor, his whole life 
and social background are 
gradually revealed, as also are 
those of his associates and his 
superiors, and the story de- 
velops into a moving psycho- 
logical study of the forces 
responsible for the evil man 
commits. gs. 6d. net 


Book Society Recommendation. 


A Shorter Ego 


By JAMES AGATE 


Published in two volumes, a 
selection chosen by the author 
from the first six volumes of 
his famous autobiography. 
Vol. I covers the years 
1932-38; Vol. II the years 
1939-43. 8s. 6d. net each 


The 20th-Century 


Drama 
By LyNToN HupDsoN 


A concise and handy intro- 
duction to the English drama 
of the last four decades, illus- 
trated with extensive extracts 
from contemporary plays. 

5s. net 


For Young Readers 


A Child’s 
Garden of Verses 
By R. L. STEVENSON 


A new edition of an old 
favourite, with four full-page 
colour illustrations and many 
line drawings by HiLpa Aus- 
TIN and LEONARD COTTERILL. 

6s. net 
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THE DISQUISITIONS 
OF A DEMOCRAT 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


HIS week I have been reading 
the Government White Paper 
on ‘“‘social security’’ and also 
Mr. Colm Brogan’s The Democrat at 
the Supper Table (Hollis and Carter, 
8s. 6d.). I have also been picturing 
to myself Mr. Brogan reading the 
White Paper. If Mr. Brogan, having 
read the White Paper, is still alive, it 
is only by the skin of his teeth. I 
imagine that the White Paper brought 
him pretty near to apoplexy. 
There are many things Mr. Brogan 
doesn’t like, and “social security”’ 


full integrity than you find to-day. We 
have suffered a gross deterioration, 
most particularly in politics. No 
serious man or woman would pretend 
that our contemporary Socialists were 
the equal of the older Radicals in 
qualities of heart or mind or character.”” 

It was up to Mr. Slattery here to 
say : ‘‘I wonder whether your opinion 
of those Radicals would have been so 
tolerant if you were speaking as their 
contemporary? And have you forgot- 
ten that Karl Marx and Engels were 
eminent Victorians?” 
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THE DEMOCRAT AT THE SUPPER TABLE 
By Colm Brogan 
(Hollis & Carter, 8s. 6d.) 


PLANT-HUNTING IN CHINA 


By E. H. M. Cox 


(Collins, 12s. 6d.) 


RAFFLES OF SINGAPORE By Reginald Coupland 
(Collins, 7s. 6d.) 
AMAAMAAMAAMAMMOMIMAMMMMMMMMEM™ 


ranks high in the list. I am assuming, 
of course, that the ‘‘ Democrat at the 
Supper Table’’ and Mr. Brogan are the 
same person, or, at any rate, a pair 
of Siamese twins. The Democrat’s 


disquisitions make-bright-reading.~ If --. 


he has a fault, it is the one pointed out 
by Mr. Slattery, his fellow-boarder. 
“You are making the mistake so often 
made by the Right. You lump all the 
Left together. It makes a nice big 
target, but it leads to indiscriminate 
bombing.” 


FINE FIREWORKS 


Well, here is a book-full of indis- 
criminate bombing. Pyrotechnically, 
it is a joy. From any other angle, I 
am willing to leave the last word with 
Mr. Slattery. 

Mr. Slattery was a minor poet 
and a minor official. Mr. Levi was a 
Communist. Mr. Chatterjee was an 
Indian. Mr. Boldero was what is 
usually called a hard-headed busi- 
ness-man. What the Democrat was 
does not appear. He seemed to have 
no function but to talk. I suspect he 
had inherited a comfortable com- 
petency, or, shall we say, a social 
security? Anyway, there they all 
were, lodging with the good Mrs. 
Beveridge, who had known better days, 
and talking their heads off night after 
night. 

Barring Mr. Slattery, who, alas! 
spoke too little (and of how few men 
or women that can be said!), but 
always to the point, we may ignore 
most of the talk, for the Democrat, I 
fear, has given these fellows a turn at 
the wicket merely in order to spill 
their middle stumps. He has no 
intention of allowing them to sneak a 
run, much less get a whack to the 
boundary. “If there is any scoring 
to be done, I shall do it for myself, 
thank you,”’ says the Democrat. 

When he gets to the wicket, he 
knocks the bowling all over the field. 
You have only to mention something 
that is being done to-day and the 
Democrat will tell you how wrong it is. 
You have only to mention something 
that was done yesterday to learn that 
those were the days. ‘In Victorian 
England, you found many more men 
of high character, solid principle and 


The Democrat’s argument against 
social security was that the condition 
of the workers was steadily improving 
without it. What we wanted was 
fewer ‘‘proletarians.’’” We wanted 
more -people who, of their own choice, 
put a bit aside for a rainy day. The 
““economic trend”’ was giving us these 
people. It was ‘“‘contracting the area 
of the proletariat.’’ But the “ political 
trend” didn’t like this. It didn’t want 
people to look after themselves. It 
was working to expand the area of the 
proletariat, ‘‘and people who are able 
to look after themselves are now 
forcibly looked after.” It is “an 
indignity to a most valuable and 
responsible citizen that he should be 
penned to his job like a sheep and have 
his savings banked for him like a 
child. ... In any event, it’s not only 
the money and not only the social 
insurance I am talking about. The 
whole scheme of paternalism is the 
threat, and I say that the thing is self- 
developing. It extends by its own 
necessities, till control is complete.”’ 


THE MATERIAL ILLUSION 


The Democrat seems to me to be 
on his safest ground when he com- 
plains that nowadays everything tends 
to be valued by “the  politico- 
economic standard.” I have no 
objection to a child’s being born into 
a cradle instead of an orange-box or 
to a man’s being “buried with ham,”’ 
as they say in Yorkshire, instead of 
being shovelled into a pauper’s grave. 
But it would be a pity if it were 
supposed that nothing more than this 
was necessary, if it were concluded 
that a better-fed man and _better- 
clothed and housed man is necessarily 
a better man. We have ample 
instances to show us that he isn’t. 
But this is not an argument against 
housing, clothing and feeding, because 
as he is not necessarily a better man, 
neither is he necessarily a worse one. 
Thus, the argument is simply against 
the materialist illusion. 

As for “‘ paternalism,’’ the word is 
ill-chosen. A father is the-provider for 
his children so long as they have need 
of him. There is another side to the 
matter, but on the economic side all 
the provision flows from the father : 
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Angling 
Diversions 


by A. COURTNEY 
WILLIAMS 


This book can justly be described 
gs a “different kind” of fishing 
book, and one which is bound to 
interest 2nd delight anglers of all 
ages, wether they be expert or 
duffers. Jllustrated. 8s. 6d. net 
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colour illustrations.” —Nursery 
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the children merely receive. Now, in 
the relationship of a State to its 
people this cannot be so, and thus 
there cannot be “‘paternalism.’’ The 
“State” can provide nothing, because, 
save in the realm of idea, there is no 
such thing as the State. What the 
people can receive is strictly propor- 
tioned to what they can give. They 
are not paupers drawing on a bottom- 
less and mystical bounty, but users of 
that which they alone can make. So 
long as this is well understood, so long 
as the people realise that phrases like 
“the State’s contribution’’ mean 
simply what they and you and I*can 
make, all could be well. 

There remains, of course, the 
philosophic question, whether it is 
better to go out after this objective 
with conscious communal effort or 
to leave each man to seek it for 
himself. But this is not the time for 
going into that. 


THE PLANT-HUNTERS 


Mr. E. H. M. Cox’s Plant-hunting 
in China (Collins, 12s. 6d.) surveys the 
activity of many men _ throughout 
many years, from the early days when 
the pioneer plant-hunters were not 
permitted to move far from one or two 
ports, up to the spread of the hunt 
throughout all “China, and particu- 
larly into the great mountainous 
plant-hunting territory of the north- 
west. 

Finding the plants was one thing; 
getting them to England another, and, 
in the days of sailing ships, the 
difficulties to be overcome were great. 
“Ts it any wonder,” asks the author, 
“that Dr. Livingstone wrote to Sabine 
from Canton that 1,000 plants were 
lost to every one that survived the 
voyage home? He went on to say 
that, as each plant cost on the average 
6s. 8d., including the cost of the case, 
the total cost of the one survivor was 
excessive.” 

The sending of seed instead of 
plants and the wiser handling of the 
plants themselves improved matters; 
but it was always a costly game. 
Scientific societies, government de- 
partments, nursery firms and even 
wealthy private individuals financed 
the journeys; but the enterprise itself 
became more scientific and therefore 
more costly, and the price of travel 
increased, and thus there came into 
existence syndicates which served the 
double purpose of reducing the indi- 
vidual cost and of giving a larger area 
for the propagation of the plants 
discovered. 

THE RHODODENDRONS 

This was all of great interest to 
me because one of the _ loveliest 
gardens in my region is Caerhays, 
whose owner, J. C. Williams, was a 
great contributor to these syndicates. 
At Caerhays to-day you can see, 
especially in the rhododendrons, some- 
thing of what English gardens owe to 
the enterprise of the plant-hunters. 

Mr. Cox has some _ interesting 
things to say about rhododendrons and 
limestone. There is a general notion 
that they hate it, and certainly here 
in Cornwall, where we pride ourselves 
on the beauty, variety and health of 
our rhododendrons, they are grown in 
peat or leaf-mould. I have been told 
that in the lovely garden of Carclew, 
now alas! untended and the house a 
burned-out shell, when it was decided 
to start a new rhododendron the 
gardeners would dig a pit of a cubic 
yard, fill it with solid peat, and start 
off the plant in that. 

Yet the plant-hunters again and 
again testify to bringing their rhodo- 
dendrons out of ridges of solid lime- 
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stone, and I have myself seen them in 
Staffordshire beautifying a hillside of 
red sandstone. That they hate lime- 
stone would appear to be a myth; but 
it is none the less a truth that they 
flourish exceedingly in peat. A 
nurseryman near my home brings on 
his rhododendron seedlings in a wood, 
planting them here and there among 
the coppice, deep in the rich leaf- 
mould of a century’s Autumns. 

If for this one glorious plant 
alone, in all its varieties, and for the 
chrysanthemum, how much we owe to 
the plant-hunters! And how much 
more, you will learn from Mr. Cox, 
who writes with all the knowledge and 
enthusiasm of one who has himself 
been engaged in the enterprise. 


FOUNDER OF SINGAPORE 


Sir Stamford Raffles, who founded 
Singapore, was a plant-hunter among 
other things. In Sumatra he and a 
companion, Joseph Arnold, found a 
gigantic flower ‘‘a yard in width from 
one extremity of its spotted brick-red 
petals to the other,’’ which was named 
jointly after them Rafflesia- Arnoldi. 

I learn this from Sir Reginald 
Coupland’s Raffles of Singapore (Col- 
lins, 7s. 6d.). This is a reprint of a 
book published some time ago, and it 
was well worth while to keep it before 
the public. 

We hear much, nowadays, of the 
“trusteeship”’ attitude in which Great 
Powers should stand to undeveloped 
peoples, and Raffles was the first 
Englishman to understand this point 
of view and put it into practice. 

He was an all-round man. _Lan- 
guages, literature, botany, arche- 
ology, administration; beginning in 
the poorest of circumstances and 
having nothing but his native genius 
to guide him, he took to all these 
things with unparalleled aptitude. It 
is not generally remembered that it 
was he who founded the London Zoo. 

In his public life, triumph and 
disaster were closely mingled; in his 
private affairs, exaltation and tragedy 
were never far apart. It would be 
difficult to make the story of such a 
life anything but readable. Sir 
Reginald Coupland makes it fasci- 
nating. 

— 
LAMENT FOR TIME 


EATS, realising of a sudden one 

day that he was old, furiously 
likened his old age to a tin can tied toa 
dog’s tail: something monstrous and 
out of nature, having no real connec- 
tion with him. This is what all feel as 
old age descends; and here is another 
poet, Miss Edith Sitwell, to express her 
lament in The Song of the Cold (Mac- 
millan, 7s. 6d.). If only the heart grew 
old step by step with the body, the 
worst of the suffering would be avoided. 
But it does not, and poets’ hearts 
remain young longer than most 
people’s. Out of the torture of this 
come the songs of poets grown old. 


I too was a golden woman .. . 

but am now grown old 
And must sit by the fire and watch 

the fire grow cold. 
That is the burden of half, and the 
better half, of this book. In other poems 
there are still echoes of earlier years 
and intellectualised approaches; but 
the more deeply Miss Sitwell feels, the 
simpler becomes her writing: that 
inevitable result against which modern 
poets have kicked in vain for so long 
now. So one of her best poems is the 
softly flowing ‘‘Song”’ beginning : 

Once my heart was a summer rose 
That cares not for right or wrong. 


In one poem we feel some wonder 
that Miss Sitwell’s fastidious ear could 
have “ passed”’ the rhyming of ‘‘ideal”’ 
with ‘‘steal.”’ Vi EF. 
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The Birth of the 
United Nations 
Organization 
Edited by Rt. Hon. 


THE EARL OF LYTTON 
K.G., P.C., G.C.S.1. 


€ A handsome souvenir 
volume commemorating the 
First General Assembly of 
the United Nations 


A clear account of the evo- 
lution of the United Nations 
Organization at Dumbarton 
Oaks and San Francisco 


The inspiring speeches made 
by His Majesty the King, the 
British Prime Minister, the 
President of the Assembly 
and other statesmen whose 
words are given here in full 
The text of the Charter of 
the United Nations and 15 
full-page photographs de- 
picting the Assembly and its 
personalities 

Just published 7/6 


For the student of current affairs 


UNITED 
NATIONS 


YEAR BOOK 


1946 
Edited by H. R. MADOL 


Contains vital information on- the 
' $1 countries of the United Nations 


Full details of their Governments, 
their war effort, their officials and 
diplomats 


The texts of some of the most 
important international and 
regional agreements 

@ A great many short biographies 
and an important bibliographical 
section 
A number of chapters by Allied 

' experts concerning their respective 

spheres of activity 
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The Farm-cart 
at the 
Gasworks 
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With the nineteenih century came 
gas'izht. Every town acquired its 
gasworks; i°s monster cylinder that 
rose and sank and rose. And every 
now and then the gates near the 
gasometer would admit a farm-cart 
that went out again with its barrels 
cf *gas liquoz.” For since this 
waste-product of coal gas con- 
tained ammonia, it was a useful 
fertilizer, even though it was hard 
to transport and apply and con- 
tained some hariafal ingredients. 
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Finally it was found that the useful 
part of the gas liquor could be extrac- 
ted and the harmful part left. The use- 
ful part was sulphate of ammonia. 
To-day sulphate of ammonia is one 
of the vital fertilizers of our vital 
farmland and synthesis has sup- 
plemented extraction. The farmer 
nowadays gives his order 
to his merchant and sup- 
plies are delivered. The 
farm-cart no longer needs 
to call at the gasworks. 
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THIS INTERNATIONAL ‘‘ East- 
ern "’ Drill solves the problem 
of securing abundant crops 
without seed wastage. It in- 
corporates a double-run feed 
and 20 sowing speeds and 
sows the exact amount of seed 
required. All fertilisers can be 
used with the star-wheel fer- 
tiliser feed, which is adjustable 
for quantities. Delivery of 
this drill can be made NOW 
against approved applications. 
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FARMING NOTES 





ORDER TO SOW MORE 
SPRING CORN 


LAST-MINUTE call to farmers 
A to increase the tillage acreage 

this season, and especially to 
grow all the wheat and other grain 
they can, came as a surprise to most 
of us. The war agricultural com- 
mittees have not been at all insistent 
on farmers maintaining the ploughed 
acreage, and in many districts no 
regular farm visits have been paid 
for the past year. Farmers, left to their 
own devices, have naturally enough 
cut down the wheat acreage and 
planned to leave down leys that 
should come under corn again if 
maximum output is required. We 
all want to do the right thing and 


meet the country’s needs to the fullest , 


possible extent. There are farms 
where more wheat of the Spring 
varieties can still be planted, and more 
oats and barley. This will mean 
ploughing up leys which would other- 
wise be carrying cattle this Summer. 
A check to the increase in leys may 
prove all to the good. Young leys 
need full stocking, and we have not 
enough young cattle or sheep in the 
country to use a much-increased ley 
acreage to full advantage. The right 
policy at the moment is undoubtedly 
to plough up those leys which are not 
too well established, take a_ full 
acreage of Spring corn and under-sow 
only a limited acreage with grass and 
clover seeds. 


Cover For Grass Seeds 


HOULD grass seeds be sown with 

or without a cover crop? The 
answer depends mainly on the type of 
seeds that are being sown. If it is a 
mixture for a short ley consisting 
chiefly of ryegrass and red clover, 
these are robust species which will 
establish themselves well enough 
under a corn crop in most seasons. 
The mixture sown for long leys may 
not get a good enough start under 
these conditions. As the mixture is 
likely to be expensive—the cost run- 
ning between £3 and £5 an acre—it 
is worth safeguarding the seeds in 
their early stages. The best and 
safest method of establishing a long 
ley is either to sow without a cover 
crop of any kind or to undersow in a 
cereal or some other crop such as 
rape or Italian ryegrass which will 
be grazed from the outset as soon as it 
gives a good bite. The cover crop does 
harm unless it is used for grazing 
while the young seeds are becoming 
established. 
The Landowners’ Part 
rr AJOR PROBY, the Chairman 
[ of the Central Landowners’ 
\ssociation, is taking his responsibili- 
ties seriously. He realises that agri- 
cultural landowners must always be 
on the watch to justify their existence 
and prove that they are rendering 
service to the community and not 
merely receiving rents. He is anxious 
that the landowner should be _ re- 
garded as a full partner in the farming 
industry. It is true enough as he says 
that the major part of existing agri- 
cultural rents represent interest at a 
moderate rate on farm _ buildings, 
cottages, fences, drains and roads 
which are being provided and main- 
tained by a succession of estate 
owners. I was interested to hear from 
him that 40 per cent. of the agricul- 
tural land of England is now farmed 
by owner-occupiers and that over 
80 per cent. of the C.L.A. membership 
is drawn from this class. Looking to 
the future, Major Proby sees that the 
owner must be able and willing to 
spend freely both on the repair and 
maintenance of existing buildings and 
on the provision of new and up-to-date 
equipment. So far as personal or 
family expenditure is concerned, the 


C.L.A. makes no claim that a 
tial tax position should be 
the owner of land, but a b: 
tinction should be made bety 
part of an owner’s income 

tetains for his personal use 
part which is returned to the 
in the form of necessary rej 
improvements. He argues 

in the national interest that 

of expenditure should be tax: 
or not at all. The Chancel 
Exchequer has given genera 
to this view and the C.L.A 
seeking to advise how th 
intentions can best be appli: 
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Hereford Types 


AM interested in a point inade }) 

Mr. Elwyn Jones, a breeder 0; 
Herefords, who farms in Breconshir 
He has been recently in the United 
States and has come 
a wider view of the potentialities 
of his breed. The Americans hav 
developed certain types to produc 
cuts which are popular over ther 
Loin and T-bone steak is liked an 
they have developed their cattle t 
have very wide backs and very wid 
quarters. In so doing they have got ; 
rough spine or top and rather a roug! 
finish at the tail. We have a greater 
depth of rib and a greater depth o/ 
hind-quarter, that is more cuts dow: 
towards the hock. In short, they do by 
width what we do by depth. In Mr 
Elwyn Jones’s opinion there are bulls 
over there that could be used to ad 
vantage over here and some of ou 
Herefords would do good over ther 
In British Columbia and the wester 
part of Alberta the cattle are big: 
than in California or Texas, owing ni 
doubt to the climate and the sol 
cattle growing bigger under more 
vigorating conditions. 


back wit! 


Electricity for the Cottages 


BERKSHIRE farmer who has 

been trying to improve the cot- 
tages that go with his farm, so as t 
keep the good men he has and possibly 
find one or two others who, knowing 
their worth, will go only where housing 
conditions are good, tells me_ with 
satisfaction that at last he has managed 
to get authority for the main suppl) 
electricity to be connected to his 
cottages. He has had electrici'y at the 
farm for some years, but onl recently 
did he realise that it had bccome @ 
necessary boon to the far: orker s 
wife. He is paying for the 1 latiot 
and the men will pay the charge lr 
current. Some farmers allow | icir men 
free electricity, but there is ally n 
justification for this with ages at 
their present level. Free elect: icity cat 
hardly encourage economy its use 
any more than freedom rates 
encourages farm-workers t ke all 
interest in local governn How 
long it will be before thes« cular 
cottages are connected no ¢ n say 
The electricity companies short 
of skilled men, although ther ust be 
plenty of electricians in tl LAST; 
whiling away the weeks 0 nonths 
before their turn comes for ‘mobil: 
isation. 


Molasses Release 
LIMITED supply of m 
being provided again th 

primarily for feeding with 

fattening cattle. Application 
be considered by war ag 
committees from dairy farm: 
the hay harvest has been 

where root and other fodder c: 

failed. Farmers are asked t 

their applications the numbe: Se 

cattle being fed in yards for —' 
slaughter before the end of June. 19° 
CINCINNATUS. 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA’S 
BERKSHIRE HOME 


found a comfortable home for 
five vcars near Maidenhead ; the 
1 as Stubbings, belongs to 
‘ric Smith. It is a typical 
nsion in 82 acres of free- 
hold land, butting for three-quarters 
of a mile on Maidenhead Thicket. 
Modernis n for residential comfort 
has been roughly well done, and 
vesides elegant reception 


Ti: Queen of the Netherlands 


house, kno 
Mrs. Beilb 
Georgian 


there art 


rooms, 15 “incipal bedrooms and four 
bathroon The approach from the 
Henley-M ienhead main road is by a 
lrive half mile long. The trees and 
shrubs in 12 acres of garden include 
4 cedar ( ebanon that is known to 
be over : vears old, and one of the 
private < ies is of matured beeches. 
in acre wrchard and vineries and 
peach-h« s are other features of the 
property. !lustrated details prepared 
by Messr John D. Wood & Co. and 
Mr. Cyri nes, the estate being for 
sale by } vate treaty, show that the 
net rate value of the mansion, 
gardens | park land is approxin- 
itely £2. a year. 
ON!I. SALE LEADS TO 
ANOTHER 
M®*: ALTER DUNKELS has 
NL sol Fernhill Park, adjoining 
Windsor \orest, to the Hon. Mrs. 
\rthur \.aite, and Mr. Dunkels has 
bought \Walhurst Manor, Cowfold, 
fom Sir \llan Gordon-Smith. Both 
sales were negotiated through Messrs. 
Knight, frank & Rutley. Fernhill 
Park is 173 acres, and the house 
lates from 1670. Walhurst Manor, 200 
res, has a house which exhibits much 
ornamental work of the seven- 


teenth century. 
fhe manor was for a long while 


eld by the Lintot family, of which 
Barnaby Bernard Lintot (1675- 
1736), publisher of works by Pope, 
Gay, Farquhar, Steele, and Rowe, 
vas a member. Chancing to meet 
Pope in Windsor Forest, Lintot 


showed him a copy of Horace and 
said, ‘“ What if you amused yourself by 


turning an ode till we ride on?” 
Having remounted, they rode on 
silently until Lintot asked: ‘‘ Well, 


sir, how far have we got?” ‘‘Seven 
miles,” rejoined the poet. Their later 
issociation was very profitable to 
Pope, who made over £5,000 out of his 
Homer. 

Lady Kendall-Butler’s executors 
have sold Church Farmhouse and 
ther property, part of Bourton 
House estate, Shrivenham, through 
Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley and 
Messrs. Hobbs & Chambers, since the 
sale of Bourton House. 

The Dowager Lady Harcourt has 
wld Puttenham Priory, near Guild- 
lord, through Messrs. John D. Wood 
ind Co., the buyer being Mr. Edward 
Hulton : 

Sales by Messrs. George Trollope 
aid Sons include freeholds in West- 
mnster, No. 47, Romney Street, and 
‘ block of offices in Princes Street 
illed Clutha House, the gross rental 
i the latter premises amounting to 
£3,400 a vear. 

The Caledonian Club has acquired 
the long lease of No. 9, Halkin Street, 
Belgravia, Messrs. John D. Wood and 
‘0. acting for the owners. 


A COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY 
OF SALES 

N accordance with their usual 
~ Practice, Messrs. Jackson Stops and 
staff issue independent reports from 
their various offices as to business in 
the past 12 months. Apart from the 
Balmacaan estate of approximately 
30,000 scres in Inverness-shire, the 


aggregate turnover runs to many 
thousands of acres, and_ includes 
houses of special interest historically, 
and scores of farms. A selection from 
a long list of sales and purchases 
through the agency includes the 
following (the acreage in each instance 
being given in brackets): Alresford 
Hall, Colchester (375) ; Newton Valence 


Manor, Hampshire (50); Shotters, 
Newton Valence (117); Melplash 


Court, Dorset (461); Eastcourt House 
Estate, Malmesbury (485); Blackdown 
House, Dorset (84) ; Turnworth Estate, 
Dorset (300); Whitehall, Syderstone, 
Norfolk (1,039); Hazleton Manor, near 
Cirencester (484); Littledale Hall 
Estate, Lancashire (1,900); Waterside 
of Forbes, Aberdeenshire (405); Aston 
Farm, Gloucestershire (407); Clutton 
Estate, Somerset (619); Hooke Court 


Estate, Beaminster (510); Akeley 
Wood, Buckingham (190); Ardoe, 
Aberdeenshire (910); Durrington 
House, Essex (140); Boxley House 


Estate, near Maidstone (2,610); Hum- 
bie, East Lothian (1,240); Whaddon 
Hall, Bletchley (1,900) ; and Holdenby 
House Estate, Northampton (2,200), 


SELLING LAND BEFORE AN 
AUCTION 
IKE other firms, Messrs. Jackson 

Stops & Staff emphasise the 
efficacy of auctions as a means of 
realising real estate. They say, too, 
that many of the proposed auctions 
did not take place, inasmuch as 
private offers were high enough to 
tempt the owners to sell at once. 
There are two sides to such bargains 
concluded in advance, the satisfaction 
felt by vendors, and presumably by 
purchasers, not being shared by per- 
sons who hoped to acquire portions of 
a property. 

Normally an auction is announced 
many weeks beforehand, and many 
would-be buyers have sacrificed a lot 
of time in visiting and inspecting lots, 
as well as, often, incurring expense 
for expert valuations, to say nothing 
of preliminary consultations there 
may have been as to the financing 
of a projected deal. However, vendors 
cannot be held answerable for such 
matters. Their aim is to realise the 
property to the best advantage and 
in the most easy and expeditious 
manner, so they accept a good offer 
as soon as it is made. Occasionally 
a vendor instructs his agents to 
state that no advance offers will be 
entertained, and some even go so far 
as to declare that the property will be 
submitted exactly as lotted, and thus 
another source of worry for would-be 
buyers is averted, namely, the chance 
of the sale of the entirety in the 
auction room. 


THE DISAPPOINTED WOULD- 
BE PURCHASER 

F ALL forms of disappointment 

under the hammer, that may hap- 
pen there is none more irritating than, 
after travelling, perhaps, hundreds of 
miles to bid for a farm or what not, to 
see the whole estate disposed of to a 
single buyer. It is always a debatable 
point whether such a buver has not 
succeeded in securing the property a 
substantially less than it would have 
fetched in lots. Certainly there have 
been instances in the past year where, 
after the refusal to sell at the best bid 
for an entirety, the total for the 
separate lots has considerably ex- 
ceeded the best bid for the whole. No 
rule can be enunciated in these mat- 
ters, which are happily in the unfet- 
tered discretion of a vendor, who must 
make his own decision for good or ill. 
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corn crops 


Basic Slag is very suitable for corn of all kinds —Wheat, Barley or 
Oats. Its chief effect is to improve the yield and quality of the 
grain, promote early ripening, strengthen the straw cnd improve 
malting quality in Barley. Sown with a “nurse” or “sow-out” 
corn crop, Basic Slag helps the young Seeds to get established. 








beans - peas + clover 


Phosphate and Lime are most important for these crops, and 
Basic Slag, which is rich in both, is therefore the best phosphatic 
manure to use. 








swedes + turnips 


Basic Slag, to supplement Dung, is an ideal manure for these 
crops, because : 
© Phosphate is the chief ingredient required. 
© Basic Slag prevents Finger-and-Toe Disease and pro- 
duces a sound and healthy crop. 
© Basic Slag also yields the best feeding and keeping roots. 











sugar beet - mangolds 


The Lime in Basic Slag is very beneficial for Sugar Beet and 
Mangolds because these crops will not grow successfully on 
acid soils. Slag is largely used for Sugar Beet on the Continent, 
and many growers in this country have found that it gives 
more weight, higher sugar content, and better-shaped roots. 








* Literature and aavice free from J. Harold Thompson, B.Sc. (Agric.), Chie} 
Agricultural Adviser, BRITISH BASIC SLAG LTD., Wellington House, 







Street, Edinturgh. 


Bucking am Gate, S.W.1., or in Scotland to:—J. S. Symington, B.Sc. ( Agric. 
District Agricultural Adviser, BRITISH BASIC SLAG LTD., 27, Castle 
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Telephone : EALing 0116 (7 lines) 





ALFA-JAVA 


The Machine you will 


ALFA-LAVAL COMPANY LIMITED 
GREAT WEST RD., BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX 
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“NHE clothes designed by the Mayfair ¢.utuyie); 
for export show distinct styling tre ids and 
fabrics such as we have dreamed (i. They 

make a superb shop window for the Briti . textile 
manufacturers, and it was an exhilarating e» perience 
to attend the collections. Some of the cloches will 
be made up for this country in the Sumner and 
Autumn as materials and labour becoime more 
plentiful. 

Suits button high to the throat, often fasten 
with a double row of buttons. The waist is clearly 
marked. Jackets are long and mould the hips 
when the waistline has been lowered; others are 
quite short with a fluted basque and _nipped-in 
waist. Skirts have changed; front fullness is ip- 
serted by intricate working of gores below strapped 
hip yokes, which are sometimes padded. Moly- 
neux knife-pleats the slim graceful fluid skirts of 
his tweeds, puts double sun-pleating on fine bara- 
theas, serges and prints, always keeps a slim line 
over the hips. Stiebel cuts his tweeds and woollens 
with a slight flare and slim moulded hips, also very 
becoming. 

Some wonderful new tweeds have been shown 

-striped and smooth-surfaced as Delanghe likes 
them; coarser but still soft-surfaced and worked in 
broken bars of colour, as Molyneux shows them; 
in mixed pastels, checked in two colours of tangerine 
or terracotta with brown, as Hardy Amies shows 
them under a topcoat in a bold plaid or line-check 
in the same arrangement of colour. A novelty is 
the checkerboard tweed of Delanghe in beige and 
a deep iris blue that looks as though it was knitted 
by hand. Coating tweeds are in grouped neutrals 
pinky beige, brown, taupe, mushroom, sand colour 
golden beige, beige, or in plaids in gay mixed pastels 

The checked jersey frocks, where the check 
are worked on the cross immediately below the 
waist in a gathered band to curve the hips, are out 
standing at Molyneux’s, are brilliantly coloured 
His plain wool frocks are shown in sand colow 
Etruscan red, begonia, with gored skirts, neat 
waists and plain round necklines. They are simple 
and perfect. 

Summer prints in rayon and pure silk look 
enchantingly fresh with knife-pleated  r gored 
skirts, cap sleeves, folded bodices, high ch: ‘er neck- 
lines, often a jacket to match. Molynev . shows a 
lemon print with a design of galloping ehorses 
and grandstands traced in black as if Jone by 
a fountain pen. The design is massed 1 *t effec- 
tively on bodice and hips by knife-pleatin.. This 's 
a Marshall fabric. Stiebel shows a brilli yellow 
crépe printed with tiny bright flowers fo: arming 
dress with cap sleeves and a pleated ski: Bianca 
Mosca makes a dramatic little dress and et from 
Ascher’s print that looks as though it is awn Ill 
pen and ink on a sky-blue ground. She ‘30 ust 


@ Top left: Black plaited cellophane < “aw 
tam with flame-coloured feather ads. 
Scotts. Right: Black shining straw disc 
with blue bows and a straw ban: 2au. 

Pissot and Pavy 


@ Bottom left ; Erik’s stocking ca). in grass 
green Indian straw with a black p »mpo™. 
Right : Beige Baku sailor with ¢22p oval 

brim and navy ribbons. Scotts. 
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Perfectly cut blouse 










~~ | 

i tailored in fine pure wool, 
soft pastel stripes of blue, 
pink, fawn or green 
34-38 bust 6 coupons 


45.10 .6 
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Bond St., corner of Oxford St., and at 175-176 Sloane St., S.W 
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£, or country wear 


Tweed 
Ensemble 


for the Spring 
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=~ at Derrys 


tn the collection of 
new Specialities 


Man - tailored _in 
best! quality 
Scotch Tweeds in 
the’ favourite 
Lovats, Browns 
and natural shades 
Sizes: 38, 4), 42, 44 


Suit £13.0.3 


18 Coupons 


Coat £13.0.3 


18 Coupons 


Derry Hitless —— 
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Ascher hand-painted nylons for Evening décolletages ay 
ball dresses with looped skirts ' low, boat-shaped and Topped 
and bare shoulders framed in , , over bare shoulders wi 
flowers or fichus. Delanghe makes ; framed by a fichu; o1 lraped 
up the Marshall print called ; 4 asymmetrically with one bare 
“ Berkeley Square’’—top-hatted , , ’ shoulder, the draping : peated 
Edwardian “‘swells”’ in old Berke- nt on the hipline. Bodices ire tight 
ley Square—the design traced in %" ; and moulded. Skirts < re pan 

: niered and immense; 0: are {yj 
of unpressed pleats, of on with 
padding below; or are s: - in Jike 
an umbrella as Delang! : shoy, 
for a stunning evening {ress in 
black satin, stiff and ma. sificent 
with the dull side used |) low the 


ch are 


black on a banana yellow crépe. 
She makes it up as_ tailored 
jacket over a sleek folded little 
dress with a softly gathered 
skirt. Hartnell has chosen a 
brilliant Grafton anti - shrink 
crépe printed with pink and rose 
carnations with their stalks and : - waist for a deep ba |, She 
foliage on a white ground and is shows lavender duch« Satin 
makes a crisp tailored jacket : ’ with filmy wine-colou -d_ lace 
over a crisp little frock. Skirts £4 Se for cascading bustle ‘raper 
for these prints are shorter every- A Oo 4 > and a low Edwardian décolle 
j tage, into which are i icked q 
mass of tiny pink ani mauye 
flowers in front. Othe: evenin 
materials are English cotton nets which mal] dresse. 
with huge foaming skirts and flowers on the s ioulder. 
or on the décolletage. Stiebel shows a Venctian req 
crépe dress with immense sleeves, monklike {olds and 
a wide band of Victorian wool embroidery, leaves 0; 
green and stone on a lemon ground. He also uses 
petit point for brilliant square pockets on a sleek 
black day dress. 

The evening dresses in the really grand manne: 
with their picture skirts and low décolletages look 
naked after the tailored dinner dresses with thei 
high neckline that we have been wearing for ; 
decade. They are as magnificent as any of the 
pre-war fashions and the English satins in whic! 

they are made are superlative, and mark th 
Coiffzres designed for the Spring by Raymond— immense strides made in the rayon industry during 
(Top left) The “* Octavia Knot ’’ where the plaits are : the war years. Both slipper satin, stiff and glisten 
fixed on. Fh ing, and duchesse satin are shown extensivel\ 
(Right) Renaissance curls charming for the off-the-face > | the heavy, pliable duchesse satin usually in black 
bonnets. A : embroidered in jet or gold for the draped sheat! 
: frocks for less formal occasions. 


where. 

,VENING prints are newest 

4 when they are arranged in 
flowery stripes of colour set closely together so that 
they cover the ground. The tiny blossoms are 
massed in bright mixed colours. Hardy Amies 
makes a cotton dress in wide stripes of an Indian 
design. Molyneux is showing cotton beach get- 
ups for the South with skirts tying over, Eastern 
fashion, to one side with cascading drapery, worn 
over shorts of the same gaily flowered cotton. The 
top shows one shoulder bare and the midriff bare; 
a handkerchief of the cotton ties over the brassiére 
top of the sun suit underneath. 


ITOGRAPHS: B KILEY TUDIOS 
BUCKL UDC 


(Below) Sculptured curls for day and a Chelsea bun that can 


be added at night for a bare-shouldered decolletage . . . oN P. Joyce RrEyNo_ps, 





Mackinlays 


is known as ‘u ! * R O te) S W O R D No. 8 > $ 5. Set one’s teeth gt 


° . " 8. A pure tonic (anagr.) (10) 
the whisky with “Samm Iwo guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened, Solutions 9. Bertier ase pty ad tl pa 
4 4 = 1 «closed envelope must reach ** Crossword No. &38, Country LIFE, ATIC KIng O 1e days that are no mor 
the fascinating 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the Tennyson (6) 
, first post on Thursday, February 21, 1946. . His are misplaced “arts I limit,” as U.NO 
suggestion of g .—This Competition does not United States. — proclaim be ' 
, 3. vere an episcopal head might rest 
peat reek . mae 
; . A pear is turned into a plant (7) 
Root of Biblical origin in the U.S.A. (5) 
. Had it anything to do with the birth of Sout 
Africa? (5) 
. Maréchal de France (3) 
. The bowler does not like to be, nor tl 
batsman either (3) 
. Not a solitary condition the doctor ate in (5 
Painter who might, alternativ:'yv, have 
written? (5) 
23. Metal as well on the hearth (7) 
Impecunious (5) 
. Machine that should, of course, b« own (10 
It goes jingle, jingle across the snows (6) — 
. Dickens’s invincibly “ jolly” good 1 ‘low (4,6 
. As the sores may in their ankles 


DOWN 


TASTE iT/ » oe 1. Sounds a feeble sort of basket (5 
A . What the Scotsman exclaims W 
‘ ’ 
The Breeches Makers 


these hills? (5) 
POST or PERSONAL customers 


But a mixed piece of brass (4) 
en OOOO TE 








A native of New Zealand (4) 

It has an irritating bite and a ri 

Description of a loyal printer? (4 

Our long experience of post A port, not a strait (10) 

orders ensures every satis- and 24. Are you putting an umt by for 

faction to customers un- it? (5, 3) 

a and 20. H.M.S. Pegasus? (3, 5) a 

Indian Whipcords, Mole- . Man in the stable you have not t K (9) 

skins, Leather Cords. . A Pope and an abbey in Shropshi 10) 

Bedford Cords, and . One of the merry men (6, 4) 

Riding Tweeds, in all . For the rest (6) 

popular shades ; and See 12 dowa 

pre-war qualities, “4 

made to measure at - See 11 down ™ 

short notice for Ladies, ae . Deft waitress (5) a 

Gentlemen, and Children ‘ eeeueeeer as . Belief that may be held either wa, 9 : 

Breeches and Jodhpurs fron. F E 28. Sort of animal that should pr« le meat 

5$ gus. 10% less for Juveniles. ; extract (4) 

eros scien Asch ne suceesvansh svete teeeieoun ptatnies . “Full of strange oaths and beard: . like the 

Children’s READY TO WEAR ——— Shakespeare (4) 

Jodhpurs always available. 30. They are useful to keep about you (4) 
Send Id. stamp —— 

for self-measurement chart appeared in the issue of February 8, will be announced next week. 


d patterns. 7 . sousr To. $36 is 
pie ACROSS.—1, Redbreast; 6, April; 9, Worcester; 10, Ibsen; 11, Dashing; !€ winner of Crossword No. 


12, Innings; 13, Urn; 14, Prussia; 17, Gadding; 19, Revised; 22, Delight; ; > Bien , 

ARRY HALL 24, Eye; 25, Messina; 26, Bobbins; 29, Titan; 30, Incentive; 31, Ruder; Mr. P. Needham, 

Civil, S sine > Saratos Zutl pala 32, Greenback. DOWN.—1, Rowed; 2, Darts; 3, Re-edits; 4, Antigua; 2, Beaufort Road, 

UE, Sporeing stectnpiaes asrers 5, Tarring; 6, Aligned; 7, Resenting; 8, Long sight; 14, Perimeter; 15, Brooklands 
235 REGENT STREET W1 nee 2115 Unvisited; 16 and 18, Ice age; 20, Skinner; 21, Dealing; 22, Debacle; : shire 
23, Lebanon; 27, Iviza; 28, Steak. Cheshire. 

CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, Dv lent, 

re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condi 
or ip any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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BIRM NGHAM BRIGHTON BOURNEMOUTH 



















Small quantities obtain- 


able from time to time 





through first-class retailers 





What is \ a - 
| the sportsman . | 
_] looking forward “ i e 


| to bagging a brace of ? ‘ 
“i WOLSEY ‘| cotland 


| Cardinal Socks } -. 
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MILES MARATHON 
14 seater feeder-line plane 


... Range 750 
miles . 


. Cruising Speed 175-210 m.p.h. 
= 
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